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COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS  IN  AMERICA 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  Vassar  College 

I 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  was 
so  slow  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  country  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprizing  that  no  full  history  of  it  exists. 
For  it  was  not  only  slow,  but  obscure,  and  came  to  large 
recognition  only  after  the  war,  when  a  great  gift  constituted 
a  college  that  could  attract  the  attention  of  a  people  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  other  and  more  pressing  interests.  Since  that' 
time  our  interest  has  been  focussed  on  progress  and  results, 
rather  than  on  origins,  and  history  has  been  subordinated 
to  prophecy.  The  details  of  the  earlier  record,  moreover, 
must  be  sought  in  a  scattered  literature  of  small  interest 
to  any  but  special  students,  in  catalogs,  in  government 
reports,  in  old  newspapers,  and  in  occasional  histories  of 
individual  institutions  and  in  biographies  of  leaders  of  more 
or  less  distinction.  But  we  can  not  continue  content  with 
the  present  or  with  our  hopes,  and  must  ask  what  early 
steps  preceded  what  has  seemed  to  most  the  sudden  bursting 
of  a  new  idea  in  the  history  of  man.  That  Vassar’s  opening 
marked  an  epoch  there  can  be  no  question,  and  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  followed  the  Civil  War  re¬ 
sponded  immediately  to  the  new  opportunity,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  could  not  have  been  so  immediate  and  so  encouraging 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  many  pioneers  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South. 

The  enthusiam  of  these  early  leaders  makes  difficult 
often  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  advance  in  these 
pioneer  colleges.  Often  records  have  been  destroyed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  case  of  some  southern  institutions,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  memories  of  that  old  and  golden  time  of 
the  early  fifties  or  forties,  or  we  have  a  few  old  catalogs  which 
are  suggestive  of  ideals  rather  than  of  actual  performance, 
and  whose  gorgeous  rhetoric  leads  one  to  pause  at  their 
claims.  Even  where  the  general  evidence  seems  good  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  worthy  curriculum,  we  often  find  our¬ 
selves  raising  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  giving, 
under  the  well  known  general  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  in  the  South  or  in  the  West,  an  education  that  could 
fairly  rank  with  that  of  the  strong  colleges  of  the  East. 
When,  for  example,  a  small  western  college  publishes  a 
curriculum  in  the  early  sixties  equal  to  that  of  Harvard 
in  1870,  what  shall  we  think,  even  when  we  have  the  favor¬ 
able  witness  of  an  occasional  man  trained  in  Yale  or  Har¬ 
vard?  Certainly  these  questions  are  not  to  be  settled  a 
priori,  or  by  prejudice.  With  an  open  mind  one  must 
study  faculty  lists,  equipment,  libraries,  and  we  must  com¬ 
pare  them  not  with  our  present  standards  but  with  those 
known  to  us  as  existent  in  the  best  colleges  of  that  early 
period.  We  must  also  remember,  always,  how  much  de¬ 
termination,  absorption  in  a  great  purpose,  consecration  to 
highest  service,  may  weigh,  in  crudest  conditions,  against 
vastly  better  opportunities  of  youth  of  less  purpose  and  of 
larger  temptations  to  the  squandering  of  time  and  work. 
But  in  the  case  of  “females,”  or  “ladies,”  in  these  early 
catalogs,  we  must  also  ask  as  to  the  courses  opened  to  them, 
and  the  Ladies  Course,  and  the  Teachers  Course,  and  the 
English  Course,  we  may  be  sure  cover  a  multitude  of  con¬ 
cessions  to  lower  standards,  less  preparation,  and  smaller 
results,  than  exist  in  the  college  for  men.  In  dealing 
with  college  education  for  women,  in  the  time  preceding 
1865,  we  are  not  seeking  a  history  of  names,  but  a  record  of 
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education  that  compares  favorably  with  that  offered  to 
young  men  in  our  better  American  colleges.  Did  such 
courses  exist?  Or,  what  efforts  were  made  to  offer  and 
maintain  them? 

We  are  treating  of  college  education,  but  something  should 
be  said  at  the  outset  regarding  the  efforts  of  several  really 
great  leaders  who  established  successful  seminaries,  but 
whose  vision  and  purpose  were  far  beyond  those  of  their 
contemporaries.  Nothing  can  be  properly  written  of  the 
early  work  in  America  for  the  education  of  girls  that  does 
not  express  a  tribute  of  praise  to  such  women  as  Emma 
Willard,  Catharine  Beecher,  and  Mary  Lyon.  These  women 
were  contemporaries,  tho  Mary  Lyon’s  Seminary  at  Holyoke 
(1837)  dates  from  a  later  period  than  Catharine  Beecher’s 
first  school  at  Hartford  (1822),  or  the  Troy  Seminary  of 
Mrs.  Willard  (1821).  But  altho  a  great  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  each  of  the  three,  the  first  place  in  the  movement 
must  be  accorded  to  Emma  Willard.  Nothing  in  those 
early  days  compares  in  influence  for  women  with  the  noble 
appeal  which  she  issued  from  Middlebury,  in  1819,  to  the 
general  public,  and  especially  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  education  exceeds 
in  pathos,  or  in  scientific  spirit,  the  tests  which  this  young 
woman,  wife  of  a  college  professor,  made  of  her  own  “female 
brain,’’  before  attacking  the  large  problem  before  her. 
Her  famous  “plan’’  contemplated  no  rash  reforms,  but 
based  itself  on  an  appeal  for  women,  as  such,  indicating  the 
demands  for  reform  as  shown  by  the  defects  of  present 
education,  her  own  project  for  a  female  seminary,  and  the 
resultant  benefits  to  society.  It  is  an  enlightened,  skilful, 
document,  aiming  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  statesmanship  at 
the  best  possible  in  existent  conditions,  pleading  for  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  continuous  course  of  education,  and  emphasizing 
ably  the  physical  and  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
conditions  essential  to  it.  It  would  not  satisfy  the  deals 
of  our  time,  nor  was  it  meant  to,  but  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
influences  that  led  to  the  better  day.  It  was  far  beyond 
anything  then  proposed  or  known.  Advocated  by  Adams, 
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Jefferson,  and  other  distinguished  leaders,  a  bill  past  the 
New  York  Senate  granting  to  Mrs.  Willard’s  Seminary  at 
Waterford  $2,000,  but  this  failed  in  the  Assembly.  Troy 
raised  by  tax  $4,000,  and  more  by  subscription,  and  Mrs. 
Willard  opened  there  in  1821  the  Seminary  which  has  been 
successfully  maintained  ever  since  and  has  now  a  larger 
promise  than  ever  before  thru  the  munificence  of  its  former 
pupil  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

Catharine  Beecher’s  work  in  Hartford,  most  enlightened 
and  progressive,  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati  in  1832. 
After  two  years  failing  health  compelled  her  to  abandon  it, 
but  for  many  years  she  continued  to  influence  public  opinion 
thru  a  National  Board  formed  there  by  her.  (Cf.  Boone, 
P-  365)- 

Mary  Lyon,  a  noble  character  and  the  creator  of  a  noble 
work,  has  been  more  fortunate  in  having  her  name  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  strong  college  which  grew  out  of  her  seminary 
about  twenty  years  ago.  She  saw  distinctly  the  need  to 
make  a  school  financially  independent  and  independent  of 
its  principal.  She  therefore  sought  a  responsible  Board, 
and  she  planned  with  it  the  same  patient,  systematic,  solid 
course  of  study  which  she  had  already  known  in  her  experi¬ 
ence  at  Ipswich.  Her  famous  and  long  continued  connec¬ 
tion  of  household  work  with  study  was  a  plan  formed  solely 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  tho  later  she  came  to  rejoice 
in  the  thing  itself  (Gilchrist,  207-8).  In  1837,  after  in¬ 
credible  effort  and  sacrifice,  the  seminary  was  opened.  It 
established  a  three  year  course,  and  its  first  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  were  English  grammar,  modern  geography. 
United  States  history.  Watts  on  the  Mind,  and  arithmetic 
(G.,  p.  265).  Mary  Lyon  foresaw  a  college,  but  she  knew 
she  had  not  established  one  (296).  No  degrees  were  given, 
but  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  1837-8  (Gilchrist, 
App.  C)  was  certainly  as  advanced  as  some  of  the  so-called 
“colleges”  for  girls  in  the  south,  tho  there  is  here  an  entire 
absence  of  mention  of  ancient  or  modern  languages.  How 
far  this  is  from  the  standards  of  Oberlin,  for  example,  which 
began  about  the  same  date,  we  shall  shortly  see.  It  was 
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an  immense  advance  in  “female  education,”  but  it  was  not 
college  education.  Ten  years  later  we  find  a  requirement 
in  Latin  for  entrance,  and  it  is  carried  on  thru  two  of  the 
three  years  of  the  course  (G.  App.  C).  Mathematics  was 
carried  thru  Euclid,  and  there  was  the  usual  elementary 
history,  science,  and  rhetoric,  with  a  fair  amount  of  logic, 
philosophy,  and  evidences — and  the  Paradise  lost.  French 
is  also  mentioned. 

This  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  highest  course 
then  feasible  in  our  seminaries  for  girls.  How  far  this 
sober  and  solid  list  of  studies  is  from  a  well-organized  college 
curriculum  scarcely  needs  indication.  This  was  the  best 
however,  approximated  or  equalled,  perhaps,  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  Kent  Hill,  Maine,  Granville,  Ohio,  Norton,  Mass., 
Ipswich  and  Londonderry.  (Cf.  Boone,  366;  cf.  also, 
admission  requirements  at  Michigan  in  1841,  Broome, 
College  Admission  Requirements,  p.  44.) 

Turning  now  to  the  colleges  of  the  earlier  era,  we  are 
confronted  at  once  by  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between 
the  nominal  and  actual  college,  between  the  institutions 
that  really  aimed  to  do  college  work  and  those  which  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  name  of  college  and  on  the  degree 
made  possible  by  a  charter  but  had  small  regard  for  stand¬ 
ards.  Our  progress  may  also  perhaps  be  made  clearer  and 
more  interesting  if  from  the  outset  we  separate  the  northern 
and  southern  colleges  of  that  era,  which  were  not  only  often 
differentiated  markedly  by  their  aims  and  their  curriculums, 
but  present  very  diverse  problems,  as  at  the  South  the 
education  of  young  women  was  all  but  universally  separated 
from  that  of  young  men,  while  at  the  North,  college  educa¬ 
tion  for  girls,  from  economic  and  social  reasons  was  mostly 
coeducational. 

When  the  State  of  Alabama  was  organizing  its  university 
in  1820,  it  planned  for  the  education  of  women,  and  further 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1822  aiming  to  carry  out  the 
earlier  provision.  But  tho  there  seems  to  have  been  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  nothing  was  accomplished  (Blandin,. 
pp.  61  and  68).  In  1830,  the  State  Assembly  petitioned 
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Congress  to  grant  land  in  each  county  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  for  female  education,  but  Congress  took  no 
action — and  tho  there  were  numbers  of  seminaries  with 
power  to  grant  diplomas  and  honors  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
collegiate  education  at  that  time. 

Here  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  our  search:  “colleges” 
abound,  and  even,  in  an  occasional  instance,  the  term  uni¬ 
versity  is  applied  to  an  institution  of  seminary  grade.  That 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  true,  and  we  find  a  “college,”  in 
recent  years,  advertising  that  it  will  aim  to  bring  up  its 
standards  to  those  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — that  is,  to 
college  admission  rank.  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Blandin’s 
''History  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  south  prior 
to  i860,"  is  imprest  by  the  difficulty  of  learning  just  what 
many  of  these  ambitious  institutions  taught,  tho  many, 
even  private  schools,  had  the  power  to  bestow  diplomas 
and  degrees.  The  great  interest  in  many  portions  of  the 
South,  of  even  that  early  day,  in  the  education  of  girls  is 
notable,  but  the  details  seldom  suggest  standards  comparable 
with  such  colleges  as  Oberlin  and  Hillsdale  which  admitted 
women  at  an  early  date.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  beside 
the  earlier  interest  suggested  already,  we  find  the  Union 
Female  College  (Enfaula)  granting  degrees  about  i860, 
and  the  Judson  Female  Institute,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strong  schools  of  the  State,  from  which  Milo  P.  Jewett, 
afterward  Vassar’s  first  president,  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
to  take  charge  of  a  young  ladies’  seminary.  In  none  of 
these  Alabama  institutions,  however,  do  we  find  traces  of 
a  well  defined  college  curriculum. 

Only  one  earlier  effort  than  the  Alabama  plan  has  come 
under  our  notice.  Blount  College,  in  Tennessee,  afterward 
merged  in  the  University  (Merriam,  63),  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1794,  and  paid  its  President  $50  as  a  salary — was 
coeducational  for  awhile,  a  very  rare  thing  in  the  South 
before  the  war  (Merriam,  273).  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a  statement  of  the  curriculum,  thus  far,  or  any 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  young  women  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  offered  them. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  indications  of  early  interest 
is  found  in  the  establishment  of  Elizabeth  Academy,  Old 
Washington,  Mississippi,  in  1817,  tho  it  hardly  sustains 
Mrs.  Blandin’s  claim  that  this  was  the  first  state  to  provide 
college  training  for  women.  The  Academy  was  chartered 
as  a  college  in  1819,  and  she  states  it  had  a  college  course 
of  study  (p.  43).  No  details  of  the  course  are  at  hand 
save  in  the  reports  of  Mrs.  Thayer,  “Governess”  (pp.  41  sq.). 
This  woman,  apparently  of  great  force  and  influence,  was 
a  New  Yorker,  but  she  certainly  did  not  maintain  a  true 
college.  The  senior  class  studied  in  Latin,  Aesop's  fables, 
Sacra  historia,  Viri  Romae,  Caesar — in  science,  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy — read  mythology  and  history,  and 
were  taught  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  This  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  curriculums  of  the  better  schools, 
as  we  find  traces  of  them  from  time  to  time.  The  completion 
of  the  course  entitled  the  graduate  to  a  diploma  of  parch¬ 
ment  for  the  degree  of  Domina  Scientiarum  (p.  48,  cf.  also 
Mayes,  History  of  education  in  Mississippi  for  full  account  of 
the  school  from  1818-43). 

Mrs.  Thayer  appears  again  in  Mississippi  College,  founded 
in  1 830;  Mayes  says  that  two  young  women  received  de¬ 
grees  in  1832  (p.  83),  and  Mrs.  Blandin  quotes  the  same 
statement  from  a  contemporary  newspaper  (187),  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  degree,  and  Mrs.  Thayer’s 
presence  is  suggestive  of  a  curriculum  similar  to  that  of  the 
school  she  had  just  left.  The  present  President  writes 
that  the  records  do  not  date  back  of  1836,  but  that  the 
institution  was  coeducational.  It  was  closed  to  girls  in 
1850.  The  stage  of  education  reached  is  probably  suggested 
by  the  gorgeously  rhetorical  tributes  published  by  men  of 
the  neighborhood  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Elizabeth 
Academy,  one  of  whom  states  that  there  is  probably  no  sub¬ 
ject  dearer  to  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  philanthropist 
than  that  of  female  education  (Blandin,  53).  This  pardon¬ 
able  exaggeration  reveals  at  least  a  keen  interest  in  the 
subject  at  a  very  early  date  in  our  history. 

Till  we  come  to  the  two  colleges  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
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which  call  for  more  detailed  notice,  we  find  nothing  better 
than  this  education  suggested  in  Mississippi.  Florida 
grants  collegiate  powers  to  the  seminary  at  the  capital  in 
1 86 1,  and  a  high  school  to  prepare  for  this  in  three  years, 
but  it  was  the  opening  year  of  the  war,  and  progress  was 
impossible  (Circular,  Bureau  of  Education,  127).  Louisiana 
displays  great  interest  but  its  colleges  were  at  most  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  high  school.  Kentucky  presents  numbers  of 
colleges,  often  private  enterprises,  but  no  college  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  in  its  old  school  at  Science  Hill,  dating  from  1825, 
shows  how  excellent  a  tradition  may  be  maintained  without 
collegiate  assumptions.  Texas  shows  admirable  early  ef¬ 
forts,  a  charter  for  Waco  in  i860,  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
schools,  and  Baylor,  dating  from  1845,  made  a  college  in 
1867.  North  Carolina  has  its  Salem  Academy,  over  a 
century  old,  but  incorporated  with  collegiate  powers  in 
1866,  and  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  chartered  in 
1838,  but  beginning  work  only  in  1847,  graduating  191  up  to 
1863,  of  whose  curriculum  we  find  no  trace.  South  Carolina 
had  a  Johnston  Female  University,  named  from  its  Chan¬ 
cellor  who  presided  over  it  from  1850  to  the  war,  denomina¬ 
tional,  with  degree-conferring  powers,  Greenville  College, 
from  1854,  Columbia  College  for  Girls,  1856  to  1863,  but  of 
the  quality  of  their  work  we  find  no  trace.  A  most  interest¬ 
ing  detail  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  Dr.  Mark’s  School 
at  Barhenville,  established  about  1815.  It  progrest  steadily 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in  1832.  From  1850  to 
1861  its  annual  outlay  for  teachers,  who  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  North,  was  from  $12,000  to  $14,000,  a  large  sum 
at  that  time.  It  had  a  chaplain  and,  to  guard  against 
sectarianism,  filled  the  office  annually  from  varying  de¬ 
nominations.  It  was  a  private  school  of  high  grade  and 
throws  a  clear  light  on  the  standards  of  higher  education 
in  1850  (Blandin,  260-72). 

Maryland  had  its  Kee  Mar  College,  founded  in  1851, 
tho  its  scheme  of  study  is  suggestive  of  little  thoro  work 
(Blandin,  199  sq.).  Virginia  gives  us  no  school  of  college 
rank.  Missouri  yet  has  colleges  which  serve  as  schools 
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admitting  to  its  University — and  one  can  hardly  hope  that 
its  Christian  College,  chartered  in  1851,  or  the  Baptist 
College  for  Women,  at  Lexington,  1855,  had  attained  a 
substantial  collegiate  standard. 

Two  of  the  women’s  colleges  in  the  South,  in  this  early 
era,  have  gained  prominence  above  most  by  virtue  of  their 
rank  or  by  discussion  growing  out  of  their  degree-conferring 
powers.  The  more  prominent  of  these  is  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  now  The  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Macon, 
Georgia. 

The  college  was  chartered  in  1836,  under  the  former 
name,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1840,  and  there  was 
no  break  in  its  history  even  during  the  war.  It  claims  to  be 
“the  oldest  regularly  chartered  institution  for  conferring 
degrees  upon  women  in  America,  if  not  in  the  entire  world’’ 
(Letter  from  the  President,  October,  1910).  If  this  claim 
can  be  substantiated  at  all  it  must  be  by  placing  emphasis 
on  the  college  for  women,  the  separate  college,  as  we  have 
already  seen  the  Mississippi  College  conferring  degrees 
several  years  before  the  Macon  institution  was  founded. 
The  Georgia  College,  however,  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
oldest  chartered  for  women  and  we  are  properly  curious 
to  know  all  we  may  of  its  history.  Unhappily  its  early 
records  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover, 
with  any  exactness,  the  details  that  most  interest  us. 

In  1825  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Legislature  providing 
for  female  education,  but  it  failed  of  passage  (Circular  of 
Information,  Education  in  Georgia,  Jones,  92-3).  The 
effort  was  renewed  in  1834,  and  great  interest  was  awakened 
in  the  community,  and  in  1838  a  president  was  elected  and 
the  college  opened  January  7,  1839.  The  college  had 
professors  of  literature,  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
but  there  is  no  mention  in  Jones’s  account  of  a  chair  of  the 
classics :  the  rest  of  the  faculty  named  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  preparatory  department  or  with  music.  It  is 
stated  that  $85,000  were  spent  on  the  building  which  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  work  referred  to  (p.  96). 
The  institution  was  unhappily  sold  for  debt  very  soon,  and 
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was  reincorporated  in  1843  as  the  Western  Female  College. 
Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  external  history  of  its  first 
years. 

President  Ainsworth  is  authority  for  the  statement 
(letter  to  me,  October  6,  1910)  that  in  the  beginning  there  was 
a  professor  of  modern  languages,  and  one  of  ancient  languages 
— and  these  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  literature  mentioned  above.  From  an  old  paper. 
Dr.  Ainsworth  gives  a  resume  of  the  studies  pursued  by 
the  senior  class,  as  follows:  “Natural  philosophy,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  astronomy,  botany  as  connected 
with  chemistry,  physiology  and  geology,  history,  ancient 
and  modern  languages.” 

We  have  no  details  whatever,  and  the  description  in 
general  is  true  of  the  Elizabeth  Academy,  already  referred 
to,  and  the  glimpse  of  a  curriculum  there  offered.  It  would 
be  most  interesting  to  know  what  classics  were  read,  and 
how  much  was  done  in  modern  languages,  for  example. 
The  science  was  probably  that  then  taught  in  the  general 
and  generous  way  which  characterized  most  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  that  era.  With  every  wish  to  find  some  indications 
here  of  an  advance  beyond  the  other  institutions  of  that 
time,  like  the  Mississippi  College,  we  are  baffled  by  the 
want  of  records.  One  indication,  however,  furnished  in 
Mrs.  Blandin’s  book  (p.  13 1),  suggests  that  the  first  gradu¬ 
ates  were  not  of  a  rank  that  Oberlin  would  have  called 
collegiate.  She  says  that  the  first  graduating  class,  in 
1840,  was  formed  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Slade,  of  the  Clinton 
Female  Institute,  who  went  with  him  to  the  new  college 
in  1839.  From  what  we  know  of  these  institutes  we  can 
not  safely  infer  that  a  single  year  on  their  foundation 
would  have  been  equivalent,  at  that  time,  to  the  standards 
of  the  better  colleges  of  the  country.  We  can  not  accept 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Edwards  {Century  magazine,  Vol.  18, 
p.  159) :  The  first  female  college,  that  its  course  was  equal 
to  that  off“ered  by  “most  contemporary  colleges  for  men.” 
We  shall  see,  when  we  examine  the  curriculum  of  Oberlin 
at  that  time,  and  w'omen  were  admitted  there,  what  a  defi- 
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nite  and  strong  course  of  study  had  been  outlined,  and  we 
can  not  think  that  this  early  course  of  “Georgia  Female,” 
which  permitted  the  graduation,  after  a  single  year,  of 
eleven  young  women  who  had  come  over  from  a  seminary, 
even  approximated  it  in  range  or  exaction.  All  honor  to 
these  early  efforts,  but  let  us  value  them  justly  in  whatever 
light  we  may  gain  from  their  imperfect  records. 

The  story  of  that  first  commencement  has  been  written. 
In  Success,  September,  1903,  Mrs.  Benson  (nee  Brewer), 
then  living,  was  said  to  be  the  recipient  on  July  18,  1840, 
of  “the  first  diploma  ever  issued  by  a  chartered  woman’s 
college,”  “the  first  woman  in  all  the  wide  world  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  first  chartered  college  for  women.” 

At  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  Mrs.  Benson  “bore  in 
her  hand  the  very  document  she  had  received  from  their 
predecessors  (the  trustees)  and  returned  to  them  the  diploma 
for  preservation  among  the  sacred  relics  of  the  college.” 
As  the  claim  to  the  priority  of  a  degree  is  influenced  by  the 
form  of  the  diploma,  it  may  be  reproduced  here. 

“Testimonial  of  the  Georgia  Female  College.”  “The 
President  as  the  representative  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  gives  this  Testimonial  that  Miss  Katharine 
E.  Brewer,  having  passed  through  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  that  institution  embracing  all  the  sciences  which 
are  usually  taught  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
that  refer  and  appropriately  belong  to  female  education 
in  its  most  ample  range,  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  first 
degree  conferred  by  this  institution,  and  accordingly  it 
was  conferred  upon  her  on  July  18,  1840.  In  testimony  of 
which  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Faculty  and  the 
seal  of  the  College  are  hereto  affixed.”  “George  F,  Pearce, 
President;  W.  H.  Ellison,  Professor  Mathematics;  Thomas 
B.  Slade,  Professor  Natural  Science.” 

We  mark  here  the  claim  that  a  degree  is  conferred.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  is  any  more  than  a  diploma. 
Mrs.  Benson,  who  survived  till  1908,  and  whose  mind  was 
perfectly  clear,  writes  the  President  (to  Dr.  King,  President 
of  Oberlin),  always  insisted  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  was 
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regularly  conferred  upon  her.  However,  it  is  very  strange 
that  the  particular  degree  is  not  mentioned  in  this  only 
contemporary  account.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also, 
that  no  professor  of  “literature”  signs  the  diploma,  and 
that  sciences  alone  are  referred  to  in  it.  It  suggests  the 
earlier  “diploma  of  parchment”  of  Elizabeth  Academy, 
and  its  degree  Domina  Scientiarum,  and  raises  again  the 
query  as  to  the  particular  degrees  conferred  by  Mississippi 
College  eight  years  earlier  than  this.  Two  years  before 
this,  in  1838,  Miss  Zeruiah  Porter  completed  a  four  years’ 
course  at  Oberlin,  in  the  Young  Ladies  Department,  and 
received  a  diploma,  and  the  course  of  study  published 
in  the  early  catalogs  of  Oberlin  suggests  a  far  more  strenuous 
training  than  we  infer  from  our  scattered  glimpse  of  the 
course  at  Georgia.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  not  till  1841 
that  women  graduated  in  the  full  and  strong  course  at 
Oberlin  with  the  A.B.  degree. 

If  Mrs.  Benson’s  memory  was  correct,  the  A.B.  of  Georgia 
was  conferred  earlier — but  if  her  diploma  was  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  a  degree,  unspecified,  as  the  language 
would  imply,  then  even  in  a  formal  sense  Georgia’s  degree 
was  not  the  first.  And  if,  as  the  language  quoted  would 
seem  to  suggest,  the  reference  is  not  to  a  degree  to  women, 
but  to  the  earliest  institution  chartered  separately  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  women,  thus  excluding  Mississippi  and  Oberlin, 
it  is  still  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  degrees  were  not 
conferred  earlier  by  such  colleges  as  Dr.  Mark’s  at  Barhen- 
ville,  S.  C.  {College  in  1832),  or  Columbia  Institute  (1836) 
which  gave  diplomas,  and  had  power  to  grant  degrees,  or 
Elizabeth  Academy,  which  promised  with  its  “diploma  of 
parchment”  the  degree  of  D.S.  The  question  is  solely  of 
historic  interest,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  likely,  with  our 
lack  of  records,  that  we  can  settle  it  finally. 

The  other  college,  founded  expressly  for  women,  that 
calls  for  particular  notice  is  the  Mary  Sharp  College  of 
Winchester,  Tennessee,  known  also  as  the  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  Female  Institute,  and  dating  from  1851.  Happily 
its  early  catalogs  are  preserved,  and  correspondence  with 
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its  oldest  graduate  and  with  a  member  of  its  earliest  faculty, 
enables  us  to  gain  a  definite  view  of  its  curriculum  and  its 
equipment.  There  were  twelve  trustees  beside  the  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  according  to  the  catalog  of 
1 853-4.  faculty  numbered  four.  To  the  president  alone 
the  catalog  gives  a  degree,  A.M.,  and  the  Baptist  cyclopedia 
indicates  that  he  was  not  a  college  graduate.  But  Zelotes 
C.  Graves,  a  Vermonter,  was  a  vital  force  in  education, 
with  ideals  and  ambitions.  The  professor  of  mathematics, 
the  Rev.  J.  Manton,  was  a  recent  graduate  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  still  living,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  his 
testimony  is  valuable  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the 
new  college.  He  had  been  compelled  to  go  South  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  health  and  while  at  Nashville  was  asked  to 
accept  this  professorship.  His  letter  (tome,  December  5, 
1910)  make's  clear  that  he  had  a  predecessor  “a  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  teacher  of  mathematics,”  and  he  found  “his  classes  in 
good  condition .  ’  ’  He  served  but  a  year,  when  he  returned  to 
preaching,  and  he  records  that  ‘‘some  of  my  classes  did 
remarkably  well.  There  were  young  ladies  whose  attain¬ 
ments  could  compare  very  favorably  with  classes  at  Brown.” 
There  was  also  a  professor  of  Latin  and  ancient  history, 
the  president’s  wife,  and  a  teacher  of  the  preparatory 
department.  There  were  4  seniors,  6  juniors,  19  sophomores, 
30  freshmen,  22  irregular  students,  97  preparatory.  141 
out  of  178  were  from  Tennessee.  The  freshmen  began 
algebra  and  Latin  and  geometry  and  Rollin’s  Ancient  history. 
The  sophomores  completed  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
read  Virgil,  commenced  Greek,  had  history,  ancient  and 
middle  ages,  and  botany.  The  juniors  had  conic  sections, 
Cicero,  mathematical  philosophy,  demonstrative  philosophy, 
modern  history,  Greek  Testament,  astronomy,  experimental 
chemistry.  The  seniors  had  Horace,  the  Acts  in  Greek, 
logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric.  United  States 
history,  elements  of  criticism,  geology,  physiology.  Thru 
the  course,  elocution,  reading,  spelling,  defining,  penman¬ 
ship  were  required.  ‘‘Valuable  and  expensive  apparatus, 
charts,  a  valuable  geological  cabinet  and  a  very  good  col- 
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lection  of  shells”  were  stated  among  the  facilities  of  the  college 
for  its  work.  Here  at  least  is  a  curriculum,  a  definitely 
outlined  plan  of  study,  and  here  is  a  requirement  of  Greek. 
It  was  a  serious  effort  to  reach  far  beyond  the  seminaries 
of  the  early  fifties,  and  to  approach  the  standards  of  the 
northern  colleges.  It  is  interesting  to  read  what  is  claimed 
by  this  earnest  pioneer  from  Vermont. 

He  aims  to  give  girls  “an  education  as  thoro  as  their 
brothers  have  been  acquiring  at  their  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.”  He  lays  great  stress  on  “permanency.”  “It  is 
no  private  school.”  It  is  “a  school  for  young  ladies  of 
a  higher  grade  than  any  previously  known  to  exist — in  fact, 
a  college,  where  ladies  may  have  the  privilege  of  a  classical 
education.”  He  makes  an  impassioned  plea  for  women, 
‘for  the  same  knowledge,  literary,  scientific,  and  classical, 
that  has  been  for  so  many  generations  the  peculiar  and 
cherished  heritage  of  the  other  sex,  for  the  placing  of  the 
sister  on  an  equality  with  the  brother,  for  the  developing 
and  unfolding  of  all  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  thus  making 
her  what  she  was  designed  to  be  by  her  Creator,  a  thinking, 
reflecting,  reasoning  being,  capable  of  comparing  and  judging 
for  herself  and  dependent  upon  none  other  for  her  free 
unbiased  opinions.’ 

The  catalog  makes  the  further  claim  that  “when  woman 
is  thus  completely  educated  the  axe  will  be  laid  at  the  root 
of  all  evil  and  a  new  era  will  begin  to  dawn  on  the  human 
race,”  and  the  writer  breaks  out  into  the  well  worn  verses 
of  Pope:  “A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  etc. 

The  building  was  75  feet  long,  40  wide,  3  stories,  and 
with  it  the  trustees  felt  impelled  to  claim  that  “this  Institute 
is  prepared  to  offer  advantages  superior  to  any  school  in 
the  South  and  West.”  Such  a  boast  would  carry  no  weight 
but  for  its  published  curriculum — and  evidently  the  authors 
of  the  catalog  of  1853-4  were  not  thinking  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  north  of  them,  at  Oberlin,  or  Hillsdale,  or 
Ann  Arbor,  or  the  young  Antioch  at  Yellow  Springs. 

The  freshmen  paid  $24,  the  seniors  $36.  Music,  needle¬ 
work,  drawing  and  painting  are  extras.  A  diploma  costs 
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S5.CX).  The  boarding  department  charged  $8.00  a  month, 
including  all  expenses.  The  students  must  rise  at  five, 
and  never  be  up  later  than  ten.  To  leave  their  boarding 
house  “to  spend  nights  or  leisure  days,  permission  from 
one  of  the  male  members  of  the  faculty”  is  essential!  “A 
short  moral  lecture”  is  given  every  morning  at  chapel  by 
the  president  “upon  some  text  of  scripture.” 

The  catalog  of  1858  shows  a  president  and  three  professors, 
a  woman,  still,  in  Latin,  with  others  for  preparatory  work, 
music,  etc.,  altogether  twelve.  There  are  now  120  in  the 
four  college  classes.  The  changes  are  not  very  marked  in 
the  curriculum,  but  the  Greek  has  advanced,  so  that  the 
juniors  read  the  Iliad,  and  the  seniors  the  Memorabilia. 
Livy  alternates  with  Cicero  for  the  juniors.  The  library 
has  500  volumes,  the  charge  for  the  use  of  which  is  fifty 
cents  a  session. 

The  institution  deserves  a  few  more  words  on  its  history. 
It  was  closed  during  the  war,  from  1861-5,  was  “the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  federal  soldiers,  and  much  abused,”  says 
Mrs.  Embrey,  the  first  graduate  (Nannie  Merrideth),  to 
whose  kindness  the  catalogs  and  other  material  bearing 
on  this  history  are  due.  After  the  war,  in  1868,  we  find 
Z.  C.  Graves  still  president,  78  in  college  classes,  6  seniors. 
This  catalog  gives  a  list  of  graduates  from  1855,  73  to  1863, 
inclusive.  The  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  few,  and 
generally  in  the  direction  of  advance.  The  rule  as  to  per¬ 
missions  from  “male  professors”  stands,  but  the  “male” 
has  become  “gentlemen!”  An  appeal  is  made  for  a  library 
to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the  war.  Two  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  had  been  given. 

The  catalog  of  ’81-2,  shows  Z.  C.  Graves  still  president, 
and  now  an  LL.D.  Alas!  the  catalog  prints  this  against 
his  name,  and  two  others,  as  L.  L.  D.!  Unhappily,  this 
late  catalog  has  developed  a  boastful  spirit.  “If  there  is 
a  school  for  women,  north  or  south,  that  can  boast  of  a 
corps  of  teachers  so  renowned  for  culture  and  skill  in  the 
science  of  true  teaching,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
it.”  Yet  Vassar  had  been  opened  fifteen  years,  and  Smith 
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and  Wellesley  five!  There  is  a  less  convincing  air  about 
this  late  catalog,  suggestive  of  a  harder  battle  and  a  losing 
fight  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  its  worthy  stand, 
Mary  Sharp  ceased  to  be.  It  was  veritably  a  pioneer,  ten 
years  before  Vassar,  and  altho  its  curriculum  in  general 
was  much  less  developed  than  Vassar ’s,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  far  less  favorably  conditioned.  It  claims 
to  be  the  first  college  for  women  that  required  both  Greek 
and  ijatin  for  the  A.B.  degree,  and  if  the  coeducational 
institutions  like  Oberlin  are  omitted  from  the  category  of 
“colleges  for  women,”  this  may  well  be  so.  (Cf.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Eaton’s  letter,  p.  247,  Circular  of  Information, 
Bureau  Education:  History  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
Merriam.)  It  was  certainly  the  most  developed  curriculum 
of  which  we  find  clear  evidence,  ten  years  before  Vassar 
opened,  among  the  colleges  for  women  in  the  south,  and  at 
that  date  there  were  no  separate  institutions  for  women  in 
the  north  that  claimed  collegiate  rank.  The  South  was 
earnest  and  ambitious,  but  the  history  of  woman’s  higher 
education  there,  before  the  war,  is  one  of  effort  without 
endowment,  of  curriculums  scant  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Oberlin,  Lombard  and  Hillsdale — the  faculty  in  many 
so-called  colleges  consisting  chiefly  of  the  principal  and  his 
wife,  the  school  a  private  institution  with  the  power  of 
granting  degrees.  Dr.  Lillian  Johnson  said  in  1908  (Report 
of  Conference  of  Education  in  the  South)  that  there  were 
55  colleges  in  the  South  before  Vassar,  tho  no  word  regard¬ 
ing  degrees  excepting  from  the  institution  at  Macon.  The 
need  of  qualifying  this  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  survey 
of  the  whole  field  must  leave  on  our  minds  the  conviction 
that  there  was  very  little  collegiate  education  of  women  in 
the  south  before  the  war,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
better  colleges  of  that  day.  We  shall  see,  indeed,  as  we 
study  the  curriculum  of  Oberlin  at  an  even  earlier  date 
that  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to  it  offered  to  women, 
north  or  south,  before  1850.  At  the  best,  a  mere  handful 
of  women  represented  collegiate  education  in  the  south 
in  1865 — and  there  was  no  general  movement  there  at  any 
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earlier  day  that  could  sustain  an  institution  of  veritable 
college  rank  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  time.  There 
is  no  trace  of  considerable  endowments,  of  large  libraries, 
of  generous  equipment.  There  was  effort,  occasional  large 
vision,  widespread  interest  in  a  general  seminary  education, 
but  seldom  high  standards  and  the  public  opinion  that 
would  sustain  them.  We  honor  the  pioneers  and  their 
high  accomplishment — but  we  honor  them  none  the  less 
because  we  view  their  labors  in  the  white  light  of  the  actual 
educational  conditions  and  opinion  of  that  era.  If  there 
could  be  any  question  in  the  mind  of  a  reader,  appreciative 
of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  these  earlier  efforts,  it  must 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  perusal  of  the  list  of  requirements  of  our 
northern  colleges  in  1840  to  1850.  Michigan,  for  example, 
opened  in  1841,  with  six  students  (men),  in  a  new  country, 
and  with  weaker  requirements  than  those  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  but  Michigan  asked  for  entrance, 
geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra,  grammar  of 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  exercises  and 
reader  of  Andrews,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vita  Washingtonii, 
Sallust,  Cicero’s  Orations,  Jacob’s  Greek  reader,  and  the 
Evangelists.  (Broome,  College  admission  requirements, 
p.  44.)  It  would  be  a  generation  before  any  Woman's 
college  could  secure  such  a  preparation  for  its  classes — and 
these  were  substantially  increased  at  Michigan  six  years 
later  (1847).  But  this  institution  was  not  opened  to  women, 
—and  to  learn  the  best  that  was  anywhere  offered  to  them 
we  must  turn  now  to  the  college  at  Oberlin. 

James  M.  Taylor 

Vassar  Collec.r 

{To  be  continued) 


II 

THE  SCHULLEHRERIN  IN  PRUSSIA 

Boys  and  girls  in  Prussia  receive  their  education  for  the 
most  part  in  separate  schools,  the  teachers  being  generally  ' 

of  the  same  sex  as  their  scholars. 

Since  the  so-called  Reform  of  1908,  however,  a  certain 
number  of  men  teachers  have  been  required  in  all  the 
upper  schools  for  girls.  The  purpose  of  this  Reform  was 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  girls’  schools  so  that  they  should 
be  as  good  in  all  respects  as  those  for  boys. 

The  schools  which  girls  may  attend  are:  (i)  Volksschule 
or  common  schools;  (2)  Mittelschule  or  middle  schools; 

(3)  Hohere  Schule,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  upper 
schools ;  and  (4)  the  state  universities  to  which  (in  Prussia) 
women  have  been  admitted  with  full  rights  only  within 
the  past  four  years. 

The  common  schools  are  for  children  of  the  working 
classes  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  some  of 
these  schools — particularly  in  rural  districts — the  boys  and 
girls  are  not  separated.  Only  elementary  subjects  are 
taught.  The  expenses  are  paid  from  the  general  tax,  and 
no  tuition  is  required.  The  middle  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  common 
schools;  but  more  subjects  are  taught,  including  one  foreign 
language.  The  age  limits  are  six  and  fifteen  years.  The 
students  come  from  families  of  people  in  the  lower  middle 
classes  who  wish  their  children  to  have  a  better  education 
than  is  given  in  the  common  schools.  A  tuition  fee  of  about 
fifteen  dollars  must  be  paid.  There  ^e  comparatively 
few  middle  schools  now  in  existence.  lW;he  upper  schools 
the  tuition  fee  is  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars  yearly; 
but  ten  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  received  free  of  charge. 

These  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  the  better  classes 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Two  modern  lang- 
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uages  are  taught,  and  the  education  offered  is  much  broader 
than  in  the  common  schools.  There  are  both  private  and 
public  upper  schools  for  girls.  Graduates  of  the  upper 
schools  may  study  for  two  years  more  in  the  so-called 
Frauen  Schule  which  is  in  reality  a  department  of  the 
upper  schools.  The  subjects  taught  are  housekeeping, 
cooking,  the  care  of  children,  etc. 

There  are  two  classes  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools 
for  girls:  Ordentliche  Lehrerin  and  Technische  Lehrerin. 
The  former  includes  the  Volksschullehrerin,  the  Hohere 
Lehrerin,  and  the  Oberlehrerin.  These  teachers  give  the 
courses  in  all  general  studies.  The  teachers  spoken  of  as 
Technische  Lehrerin  teach  such  special  subjects  as  gymnas¬ 
tics,  drawing,  singing,  and  Hauswirtshaft.  The  latter  may 
be  translated  as  the  science  of  housekeeping.  It  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  is  taught  in  the  common  schools 
and  in  the  above  mentioned  Frauen  Schule. 

The  course  to  be  followed  by  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  all  of  which  are  public  institutions,  leads  first 
thru  the  grades  of  this  school.  The  would-be  teacher  must 
then  spend  three  years  in  the  Preparandie  which  prepares 
for  the  Volksschulseminar — corresponding  in  some  respects 
to  the  American  normal  school.  These  Seminarien,  which 
the  student  attends  only  after  having  past  a  severe  entrance 
examination,  may  be  either  state,  city  or  private  institu¬ 
tions.  There  are  now  very  few  state  Seminarien,  and  be¬ 
cause  teachers  who  are  trained  in  them  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  others  the  demand  upon  them  is  great. 
Only  thirty  out  of  perhaps  every  hundred  applicants  can 
be  accepted.  In  the  case  of  city  Seminarien,  which  are 
more  numerous,  the  demand  is  less;  but  the  applicants 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  usually  exceed  the 
number  of  vacancies.  State  and  city  Seminarien  may 
hold  the  final  examinations  themselves,  tho  only  in  the 
presence  of  state  authorities.  The  students  from  private 
institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  must  go  for  their  examina¬ 
tion  to  a  state  or  city  Seminar,  the  teachers  in  which  are 
strangers  to  them.  This  is  naturally  more  difficult,  and  it 
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happens  that  the  number  of  students  at  private  Seminarien 
who  do  not  pass  their  examinations  is  greater  than  at  the 
state  or  city  Seminarien. 

On  completion  of  the  course  at  the  Seminar  the  teacher 
(Volksschullehrerin)  takes  her  position  in  the  common 
schools.  She  is  first  sent  here  and  there  as  substitute 
for  other  teachers.  Later  she  receives  a  temporary  position, 
and  if  her  work  proves  satisfactory  she  becomes  (at  the 
end  of  two  years)  permanently  accepted.  Her  salary  is 
about  $300  at  the  beginning  and  gradually  increases  until 
it  is  double  this  amount  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  years. 
The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  city,  and  the  teachers  are 
furnished  with  a  home  or  given  an  additional  sum  yearly 
of  S90.  In  some  places,  such  as  the  industrial  districts 
where  cost  of  living  is  high,  there  is  a  further  addition  to 
their  salary  varying  from  $25  to  $100  yearly.  The  woman 
teacher  in  the  common  schools  also  has  the  right  to  a  pen¬ 
sion.  It  is  paid  by  the  state,  the  amount  depending  on 
length  of  service. 

Somewhat  less  satisfactory,  since  the  recent  Reform,  is 
the  position  of  the  Hohere  Lehrerin.  Her  training  in¬ 
cludes  attendance  at  the  upper  schools  followed  by  the 
course  in  the  Lyzeum  which  is  essentially  a  normal  school 
tho  entirely  distinct  from  the  Volksschulseminar.  Gradu¬ 
ates  of  those  upper  schools  “recognized”  by  the  state  may 
enter  the  Lyzeum  on  certificate  (given  by  these  schools) ; 
but  students  who  have  attended  upper  schools  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  state  (spoken  of  as  “gehobene  Madchenschulen)  ” 
must  first  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  “recognized” 
upper  schools  for  girls  are  different  from  the  others  in  that 
they  give  the  courses  of  study  in  ten  successive  grades,  and 
that  the  teaching  staff  includes  the  prescribed  number  of 
academically  trained  teachers — Oberlehrerin  or  masculine 
teachers  of  the  same  standing.  The  subjects  taught  are 
the  same  in  all  upper  schools.  Those  upper  schools  for 
girls  not  recognized  by  the  state  are  of  importance  only 
during  the  present  period  of  transition  from  conditions 
which  existed  previous  to  the  Reform  to  the  future  when 
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all  upper  schools  for  girls  will  have  the  same  high  standing. 

The  course  in  the  Lyzeum  is  one  of  four  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  year  final  examinations  are  held  in  all 
such  subjects  as  languages,  mathematics,  history,  religion, 
pedagogy,  etc. — the  last  year  being  devoted  principally  to 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Completion  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  upper  schools 
and  the  Lyzeum  gives  the  right  to  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  middle  and  upper  schools  (as  well  as  in  the  common 
schools)  with  the  title  of  Hohere  Lehrerin.  There  are 
now  comparatively  few  middle  schools,  and  the  positions 
in  those  upper  schools  recognized  by  the  state  must,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  rules,  be  partly  filled  with  Oberlehrerin  and 
masculine  teachers  of  the  same  standing.  Furthermore, 
the  upper  schools  for  girls  are  largely  private  institutions 
where  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  not  so  strictly  regu¬ 
lated  by  law  as  in  the  common  schools.  In  general  the 
Hohere  Lehrerin  receives  $100  more  each  year  than  the 
teacher  of  corresponding  position  in  the  common  schools. 
Her  salary  varies  in  different  schools,  and  is  lower  than  it 
should  be  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  great  competition. 
At  some  of  the  upper  schools  the  Hohere  Lehrerin  has  the 
right  to  a  pension. 

The  prescribed  course  of  training  for  teachers  spoken  of 
as  “Oberlehrerin”  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Hohere  Lehrerin 
thru  the  seventh  grade  of  the  upper  schools  recognized  by 
the  state.  The  students  must  then  take  some  special 
studies,  and  altho  in  the  same  school,  are  spoken  of  as  having 
entered  the  “Studienanstalt”  which  has  six  grades  and  is 
the  preparatory  school  for  the  university.  Girls  who  wish 
to  attend  the  university  foi  other  reasons  than  that  of  be¬ 
coming  teachers  also  take  the  course  in  the  Studienanstalt. 
The  final  examination  in  the  Studienanstalt  is  called  the 
Abiturium  and  when  past  serves  as  a  certificate  of  entrance 
to  the  universities  most  of  which  are  state  institutions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  embryo  Oberlehrerin  has 
studied  thirteen  years  in  the  upper  schools  before  being 
admitted  to  the  universities  which  is  one  year  longer  than 
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is  the  case  with  boys  who  have  prepared  for  and  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  same  universities.  The  girl  preparing  her¬ 
self  to  become  Oberlehrerin  must  study  at  least  three  or 
four  years  at  one  or  more  of  the  universities,  and  follow  a 
prescribed  course  of  studies  including  philosophy  and  peda¬ 
gogy  as  well  as  those  subjects  she  expects  to  teach.  The 
state  examinations  usually  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year.  Then  follow  two  years — the  Seminar  and 
Probe jahr — of  teaching  in  the  upper  schools,  generally 
without  pay.  The  latter  depends  on  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  and  the  available  positions.  The  Seminar  and  Probe- 
jahr  take  the  place  of  the  practical  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  given  (for  the  training  of  the  Hohere  Lehrerin) 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Lyzeum.  At  the  end  of  these  two 
years  of  teaching  she  is  given  a  provisional  appointment 
which  may  last  for  one  or  more  years.  When  permanently 
appointed  she  may  assume  the  title  of  Oberlehrerin. 

The  Oberlehrerin  teaches  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
recognized  upper  schools  for  girls  (including  the  Studien- 
anstalt),  in  the  Lyzeum,  and  in  the  Volksschulseminar. 
Her  salary  is  not  yet  strictly  regulated  by  the  state  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  masculine  teachers  of  the  same  stand¬ 
ing  who  receive  $675  yearly  at  the  start  and  $1800  yearly 
after  twenty-one  years.  These  men  teachers  also  receive 
an  additional  sum  (to  pay  for  their  home)  varying  from 
$175  to  $325  a  year.  The  Oberlehrerin  will  receive  perhaps 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  as  much  as  the  masculine 
teachers  of  corresponding  position.  Individual  schools 
now  pay  what  appears  to  them  desirable.  At  all  state  and 
city  schools  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  private  schools  the 
Oberlehrerin  has  the  right  to  a  pension. 

Girls  wishing  to  become  Oberlehrerin  can  also  enter  the 
university  thru  the  Lyzeum  instead  of  the  Studienanstalt. 
In  this  event  the  graduate  of  the  Lyzeum  (Hohere  Lehrerin) 
must  first  teach  for  two  years  in  the  recognized  upper 
schools  for  girls,  and  on  graduating  from  the  university 
she  does  not  in  most  cases  have  to  teach  for  two  more  years 
(the  Seminar  and  Probejahr)  before  receiving  her  provisional 
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appointment.  It  is  not  considered  advisable  however  to 
choose  this  course  of  training  as  it  is  not  lookt  upon  with 
favor  by  the  university  professors.  There  is  also  difficulty 
in  finding  positions  for  the  required  two  years  of  teaching 
between  the  Lyzeum  and  the  University  as  only  the  three 
lower  grades  of  the  recognized  upper  schools,  and  a  few 
positions  in  the  higher  grades,  are  available.  Most  of  these 
schools  are  also  private  institutions,  and  do  not  wish  teachers 
who  have  had  no  experience  or  who  will  remain  only  two 
years.  Such  teachers  therefore  receive  practically  nothing. 

If  a  girl  intends,  from  the  beginning,  to  devote  herself 
to  academic  study  with  a  view  to  becoming  Oberlehrerin, 
the  way  thru  the  Studienanstalt  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
event  of  her  deciding — after  graduating  from  the  Studien¬ 
anstalt — that  she  does  not  care  to  attend  the  University, 
it  is  still  possible  for  her  to  then  enter  the  Lyzeum  in  the 
fourth  year  at  the  end  of  which  she  becomes  a  full-fledged 
Hohere  Lehrerin.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the 
only  positions  open  to  Hohere  Lehrerin — outside  of  the 
common  schools — are  in  the  few  middle  schools  and  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  a  restricted  number  in  the  higher  grades, 
of  the  upper  schools. 

If  one  is  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  the  necessary 
training  can  be  acquired  in  these  common  schools  followed 
by  the  Preparandie  and  Volksschulseminar  (as  already 
explained)  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  money  and  energy. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if  the  existence  of  the  Lyzeum 
might  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  eventually  there 
will  be  but  two  classes  of  teachers :  (i)  the  Volksschullehrerin 
for  the  common  schools;  and  (2)  the  Oberlehrerin  with  full 
academic  training  for  all  grades  in  the  upper  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  middle  schools  for  girls  may  become 
more  popular,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  teachers  who  have  had  the  training  now  given  to  Hohere 
Lehrerin. 

Kathe  Muhlhoff 

Uedem,  Germany 


FUNCTIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

In  the  West  and  Middle  West  the  growth  of  the  state 
university  and  public  high  schools  and  the  unique  and 
necessary  relation  between  these  parts  of  the  state’s  system 
of  education  have  produced  with  minimum  friction  a  close¬ 
ness  of  articulation  not  yet  secured  in  other  sections. 
Minnesota  probably  leads  these  western  universities  in 
its  liberal  and  sympathetic  response  to  new  high  school 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  dominance  of  these  state  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  educational  policies  of  the  West  has  forced 
an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility  into  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  the  private  foundations  and  denominational 
colleges  of  these  states. 

In  the  East  where  the  unity  of  the  state’s  educational 
organization  is  less  recognized,  the  educational  balance  of 
power  still  is  held  by  the  venerable  private  foundations  and 
denominational  colleges.  Until  recently  the  private  prepar¬ 
atory  academies  loomed  larger  in  the  eyes  of  these  college 
faculties  than  the  public  high  schools.  The  resolutions, 
however,  past  by  three  sections  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  July,  1910,  the  report 
on  “Articulation  of  high  school  and  college’’  published  by 
the  High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York  City, 
November,  1910,  and  the  1910  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  indicate  that  the  problem  is 
acute  also  in  the  East  and  that  all  over  the  country  a  frank 
and  fair  discussion  of  this  question  by  college  faculties  and 
experienced  school  superintendents  is  imperative. 

The  solution  will  not  be  given  by  the  immature  and  tran¬ 
sient  school  superintendent  or  principal;  he  is  only  too 
ready  to  advocate  any  fad  or  change  that  will  bring  him 
personal  publicity.  Nor  can  it  come  from  the  cloistered 
and  conservative  college  professor  out  of  touch  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  secondary  education. 
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The  writer  of  this  article  bases  his  intrusion  into  the 
discussion  on  the  warrant  given  by  graduation  from  a  small 
college,  twenty-one  years  of  teaching  in  a  western  state 
university,  nearly  three  years  of  experience  as  state  inspector 
of  high  schools  and  four  years  of  presidency  of  a  denomina¬ 
tional  college. 

Problem  only  for  college 

State  universities  must  eventually  accept  for  admission 
graduation  from  an  accredited  and  inspected  high  school. 
The  dangers  of  unlicensed  election  and  unsequential  high 
school  courses  can  be  greatly  minimized  by  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  schools  and  university  and  by  more  authori¬ 
tative  inspection.  Chaotic  and  superficial  preparation  can 
be  prevented  by  standardizing  groups  in  high  school  courses 
thru  this  closer  cooperation  and  inspection.  Nor  will  an 
unbearable  burden  be  put  upon  the  university  curriculum. 
Already  beginning  culture  courses  in  language,  science, 
history  and  mathematics  have  forced  themselves  into  these 
curriculums.  No  large  addition  of  such  beginning  courses 
would  be  found  necessary.  Nor  will  the  large  private 
foundations  of  the  country,  with  their  extensive  curriculums 
and  great  resources,  experience  serious  difficulty  from  the 
suggested  mode  of  entrance. 

But  what  of  the  small  college — denominational  and  other¬ 
wise?  Is  this  change  in  entrance  requirements  inevitable? 
Will  it  not  subvert  the  traditional  college  aim?  Will  not 
the  presence  of  these  irregularly  prepared  students  bring 
confusion  into  the  curriculum  and  lower  the  standards  of 
instruction?  Will  not  the  mental  discipline  and  that  fine 
liberal  culture  of  the  college,  with  a  prescribed  entrance 
and  curriculum,  be  sacrificed?  Will  its  limited  resources, 
faculty,  plant,  equipment,  warrant  the  acceptance  of  a 
student  on  the  time  element^  rather  than  the  subject  ele¬ 
ment? 

Change  in  junction  of  college 

The  college  is  changing  from  its  old  mission  of  training 
*  Macalester  College  has  successfully  pursued  this  plan  for  three  years. 
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almost  exclusively  for  the  learned  professions — the  gospel 
ministry  and  law — to  a  training  school  for  citizenship. 
Due  to  the  favoring  environment  and  insistence  upon 
Bible  instruction  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  an  overwhelming  proportion  (85  per  cent  at  present) 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  will  continue  to  seek  colleges 
— Christian  in  practise  if  not  by  charter.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  movement,  so  marked  at  present,  to  raise  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
until  they  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  diploma, 
will  send  an  increasing  number  of  future  doctors  and  lawyers 
to  these  colleges.  But  it  is  clear  that  these  three  classes 
of  students  no  longer  predominate  in  college  registers. 

College  education  has  become  popular.  The  young  man 
not  yet  oriented  professionally  seeks  liberal  culture  and 
finds  it  in  the  main  along  orthodox  lines  with  many  excur¬ 
sions  into  elective  fields  to  discover  tastes  and  capacities. 
The  man  with  business  inclinations  comes  and  majors  in 
economics,  modern  language,  history,  and  English.  In¬ 
creasingly  men  preparing  for  high  grade  technical  schools 
wisely  lay  a  foundation  for  such  special  work  by  two  years 
of  general  training  in  college.  Many  young  men  and  women 
expect  to  be  teachers  and  specialize  in  certain  groups  of 
studies.  Some  students  of  wealth  come  because  it  is  the 
proper  thing.  They  browse  around  the  campus  and  are 
tolerated  on  the  theory  that  whatever  they  get  will  make 
them  that  much  less  useless  to  the  social  organism  Some 
come  for  the  social  and  business  training  given  by  the 
“side-shows”  of  college — athletics,  fraternities,  student 
publications  and  other  forms  of  student  activity.  Some 
with  no  final  life  aim  in  view  come  frankly  for  a  broader 
outlook  upon  men  and  their  affairs. 

With  the  change  from  the  early  homogeneous  student 
body  to  the  present  heterogeneous  elements,  colleges  have 
lost  all  sense  of  direction  or,  if  moving,  are  moving  towards 
schools  of  citizenship  and  in  their  finest  type,  schools  of 
Christian  citizenship.  Out  of  this  change  in  student  con¬ 
stituency  and  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  college  years 
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as  a  desirable  foundation  for  professional,  technical  and 
business  specialization,  is  evolving  the  notion  of  college 
as  society  in  miniature;  the  period  of  orientation  physically, 
intellectually,  professionally,  morally  and  spiritually;  the 
first  real  trial  of  the  new  pinions;  the  change  from  tutelage 
to  free  choice,  selection  and  decision  with  their  attendant 
responsibility  and  consequence;  the  enlargement  of  family 
affection  into  human  brotherhood,  of  individualism  into 
social  consciousness,  of  the  provincial  into  the  cosmopolite. 
The  inexorable  tests  of  organized  society  must  be  applied 
in  kind  to  separate  the  moral  invertebrates  from  the  verte¬ 
brates,  the  intellectually  strong  from  the  weak,  the  purpose¬ 
ful  from  the  purposeless,  the  leader  from  the  led,  the  al¬ 
truistic  from  the  selfish,  the  one  fitted  to  survive  from  the 
one  destined  to  go  under. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  college  athletics,  fraternities, 
oratorical  and  debating  societies — the  endless  list  of  student 
activities — in  order  that  initiative,  self-government,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  may  be  acquired  by  this  future  unit 
of  democratic  society.  Hence  the  broad  modern  curricu¬ 
lum  to  meet  the  varied  constituency  and  to  test  mental 
bents,  tastes  and  capacities. 

The  new  function  of  the  college,  therefore,  requires  a 
modification  in  the  curriculum  and  entrance  requirements. 

Change  in  the  junction  of  the  high  school 

The  transformations  in  the  student  body,  curriculum 
and  aim  of  the  college,  find  their  counterpart  and  cause  in 
the  public  high  schools  which  share  the  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  all  institutions  directly  accountable  to  local  opinion. 
Where  the  community  is  old,  wealthy  and  American,  the 
traditional  college  preparatory  course  still  holds  sway. 
Where  the  taxpayers  are  chiefly  of  foreign  birth,  the  classical 
languages  have  given  place  to  modern  languages.  Indus¬ 
trial  centers  demand  manual  training,  vocational  and  com¬ 
mercial  courses  and  domestic  science.  Agricultural  com¬ 
munities  insist  upon  a  large  place  for  agriculture.  Some 
schools  carry  all  these  subjects;  others  stress  one  or  more. 
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The  product  is  as  varied  as  the  community.  The  teaching 
power  and  personality  of  any  able  teacher  rightly  tempts 
many  students  out  of  the  beaten  paths.  Just  as  the  A.B. 
degree  of  the  college  and  university  no  longer  is  a  guarantee 
of  classical  culture,  but  rather  a  guarantee  of  four  years  of 
study  of  man’s  nature,  history,  discoveries,  ideals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  place  in  the  world  and  universe,  under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  accurate  scholars,  enthusiasts  and  seers  (the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  of  a  perfect  faculty),  so  the  diploma  of  our 
composite  high  school  means  little  more  than  a  preview  of 
man,  his  work,  and  place  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  boy  to  find  himself  professionally  or  vocationally. 

Nor  does  this  composite  high  school  diploma  present 
itself  to  the  university  which  forms  the  capstone  of  the 
state’s  system  in  which  it  originates.  It  knocks  at  the 
doors  of  institutions  far  removed  from  the  peculiar  local 
conditions  which  colored  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  What  shall 
that  student  do  who  makes  a  decision  for  college  late  in 
his  high  school  course?  What  shall  be  said  to  the  gifted 
student  who  emerges  occasionally  from  the  evening,  trade  or 
correspondence  schools,  with  a  preparation  sufficient  in 
amount  but  not  in  kind,  with  an  ambition  and  capacity 
which  justify  opportunity? 

The  changes,  therefore,  in  the  aim  and  function  of  both 
high  school  and  college  require  a  modification  in  college 
entrance  methods. 

Difficulties 

That  this  change  in  entrance  methods  is  inevitable  for 
state  universities  and  the  large  private  foundations  is  as 
evident  as  that  the  difficulties  involved  are  not  serious  for 
such  institutions.  But  the  majority  (55  per  cent)  of  college 
students  are  in  the  small  colleges  where  the  difficulties  of 
the  proposed  plan  are  undeniable.  Those  colleges  having 
preparatory  academies  will  of  course  not  find  these  difficul¬ 
ties  serious;  but  such  academies  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Moreover,  authoritative  inspection  of  high  school  curriculums 
and  the  working  out  of  standard  groups  of  studies,  will 
reduce  these  difficulties  in  a  measure. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  small  colleges  adopt  this  plan 
of  entrance  and  maintain  standards  of  instruction  compar¬ 
able  with  the  large  universities  one  of  three  decisions  must 
be  made : 

1.  Become  large  universities. 

This  is  financially  impossible.  It  would  be  educationally 
disastrous.  Their  origin,  the  generous  support  of  bene¬ 
factors  and  the  spirit  of  modern  pedagogy  in  insisting  upon 
self-expression  as  the  essence  of  education — all  demand  the 
perpetuation  of  the  small  college  with  its  small  classes, 
individual  instruction,  emphasis  upon  personality,  moral 
values  and  Christian  ideals. 

2.  Go  out  of  existence. 

But  they  are  needed.^  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  a  university  and  this  limit  many  of  them  have  already 
attained.  When  the  attendance  reaches  four  or  five 
thousand  the  problems  of  buildings  and  equipment,  organ¬ 
ization  or  faculties,  growth  of  faculty  factions,  housing  and 
feeding  of  students,  control  of  fraternities,  athletics  and 
“side-shows”  increase  in  geometric  progression.  More 
serious  still  are  the  social  problems  incident  to  the  massing 
of  unrelated,  unsympathetic,  inharmonious  masses  of 
students.  Mob  madness  sweeps  away  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  Lawlessness  becomes  general  because  popu¬ 
lar,  unpreventable  and  undetectable.  Just  as  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  finds  license  in  the  city’s 
crowded  streets,  so  theft,  cheating,  immorality,  extrava¬ 
gance,  dissipation  of  time  and  energies  thrive  in  the  unfeel¬ 
ing,  unseeing,  uncaring  mass  of  the  big  university.  This 
virus  of  lawlessness  is  poured  into  the  veins  of  the  body 
politic  feeding  the  sores  of  graft,  official  corruption,  the 
greed  of  trusts,  the  selfishness  of  special  interests. 

That  social  safety  and  intellectual  and  moral  efficiency 
fix  limits  to  attendance  of  students  is  tacitly  contest 
by  the  large  private  and  denominational  foundations  in 
their  recent  stiffening  of  entrance  standards  and  their 
merciless  slaughter  of  the  laggards.  Nor  would  the  large 

*  See  1909-10  Report  of  President  and  Treasurer  of  Corndl  University. 
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and  popular  state  universities  hesitate  to  use  like  restric¬ 
tive  methods  were  they  not  hampered  by  politics,  depend¬ 
ence  upon  legislative  appropriations,  and  the  legal  rights  of 
the  increasing  crowds  .of  high  school  graduates  for  free 
state  higher  education.  But  whether  these  state  universi¬ 
ties  wish  it  or  not,  the  logic  of  facts  will  soon  force  them  to 
face  the  social  perils,  financial  waste  and  educational 
inefficiency  of  huge  numbers.  For  every  captain  of  industry 
knows  that  concentration  of  plant,  resources,  and  labor 
breeds  labor  friction  and  strikes,  tyranny  of  labor  unions, 
increase  of  rent  and  food  costs,  labor  inefficiency,  taxes, 
legislative  blackmailing,  ambulance  chasers  and  excites 
unnecessary  competition.  Hence  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  builds  new  plants  at  Gary,  Indiana,  and  Supe¬ 
rior,  Wisconsin.  So  great  state  universities  are  confronting 
a  complexity  of  organization,  a  diversity  of  student  interests, 
an  unwieldiness  of  administration,  an  increasing  cost  of 
instruction  and  living  accompanying  a  decreasing  efficiency 
of  product,  social  perils,  fraternity  and  “side-show”  problems 
which  will  force  restriction  of  numbers  or  duplication  of 
plant.  The  first  suggestion  is  impossible  legally;  the  second 
is  almost  as  impossible  financially.  For  municipal  and 
state  budgets  for  education  are  already  the  largest  budgets 
and  increasing  so  rapidly  that  taxpayers  are  beginning  to 
take  alarm.  The  duplication  and  reduplication  of  a 
modern  university’s  plant  is  too  expensive  except  as  a  last 
resort. 

The  approaching  effective  limit  of  capacity  therefore  of 
our  state  universities  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem  by  duplication  point  to  the  continued  and 
increasing  need  of  the  small,  wisely  distributed  small  colleges. 
Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlookt  that  the  breaking  down 
of  public  education  on  moral  lines  and  the  constitutional 
obstacles  to  a  remedy  are  magnifying  the  need  and  value  of 
the  small  college  in  the  minds  of  law-abiding  and  Christian 
people. 

The  small  college  is,  therefore,  here  to  stay.  It  must 
accept  our  composite  high  school  graduate  just  as  he  is. 
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It  must  educate  him  into  a  Christian  citizen.  Can  this  be 
done  with  economy  and  efficiency? 

Differentiation  of  colleges 

3.  Differentiation  of  colleges  is  a  third  suggestion. 

Since  the  large  state  universities  are  approaching  the 
limit  of  expense  and  social  and  educational  efficiency; 
since  they  are  unable  to  lay  those  moral  and  religious 
foundations  so  necessary  to  sound  citizenship  in  a  democratic 
state ;  and  since  the  plan  to  remedy  these  weaknesses  of  the 
state — at  least  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes — 
thru  reorganization  of  the  colleges  into  junior  colleges  and 
correlation  with  the  university,  meets  with  legal  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  the  university  and  fear  of  lessened  dignity 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges; 

Since,  moreover,  the  need  of  the  small  college  is  increas¬ 
ingly  evident;  since  in  common  with  the  university  the 
college  must  take  the  high  school  graduate  just  as  he  comes 
and  educate  him  for  citizenship  along  the  fruitful  lines  of 
capacities  and  tastes;  and  since  the  resultant  enlarged 
curriculum  is  impossible  for  the  small  college  on  the  grounds 
of  financial  resources  and  pedagogic  standards : 

Therefore,  the  writer  believes  that  the  continued  success 
of  these  small  colleges  will  force  a  differentiation  into  fields 
closely  defined  and  chosen  on  considerations  of  traditional 
aims,  strength  of  faculty  and  equipment,  bias  of  supporting 
constituency  or  local  environment.  For  instance,  one 
college  thru  original  impulse  and  the  bent  of  custom  has 
created  a  Christian  atmosphere,  a  supporting  clientage, 
a  dominant  alumni  sentiment,  a  type  of  teacher  and  curricu¬ 
lum  which  characterizes  it  in  public  estimation  as  peculiarly 
a  “preachers’  college.”  Such  a  college  will  strengthen  its 
departments  of  ancient  language,  English  literature,  oratory, 
history  and  its  library  alcoves  on  these  subjects  until  they 
are  comparable  with  the  best.  It  will  also  probably  evolve 
a  Bible  Training  School  for  missionaries,  Christian  associa¬ 
tion  secretaries,  settlement  workers,  pastors’  assistants 
and  Sunday  School  leaders.  Other  circumstances  and 
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conditions  will  cause  another  college  to  build  up  strong 
departments  in  mathematics,  science  and  manual  training 
which  will  make  it  the  natural  school  for  future  doctors, 
scientists,  technologists.  Peculiar  environment  and  tastes 
of  donors  will  in  another  case  point  to  a  school  of  pictorial 
art,  music,  architecture  with  their  accompaniments  of 
modern  language  and  literature.  Another  college  should 
develop  into  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school.  The 
curriculum  of  many  colleges  is  already  organized  on  the 
group  system.  For  such,  the  proposed  differentiation  would 
merely  mean  putting  the  stress  of  expense,  faculty  and 
equipment  on  that  group  or  groups  most  demanded  by  local 
conditions  and  the  dropping  of  weaker  groups.  This 
would  probably  necessitate  certain  general  cultural  courses 
in  related  and  prerequisite  lines  but  these  would  be  few 
and  subordinate  to  the  dominant  aim.  Only  by  choosing 
a  restricted  field  can  the  small  college  compete  with  the 
large  university  and  meet  the  demands  for  specialized 
citizenship. 

Queries 

If  such  a  differentiation  of  the  colleges  of  a  state  is  effected, 
will  it  not  permit  the  state  university  to  devote  more  of 
its  resources  and  energies  to  a  much  needed  development  of 
graduate  work,  professional  schools,  experimentation,  and 
vocational  and  trade  undergraduate  specialization?  If  then 
these  colleges  (denominational  only  in  name)  do  the  under¬ 
graduate  work  for  the  state,  should  they  not  receive  state 
aid  just  as  at  present  in  some  instances  such  aid  is  granted 
to  teacher  training  and  agricultural  departments?  Does 
a  constitution  ever  prevent  permanently  the  desirable  thing 
from  being  done?  If  state  aid  to  colleges  is  feasible,  will  it 
not  involve  state  inspection  of  these  colleges  and  correlation 
of  their  work  with  the  state  university?  If  so,  will  aught 
but  good  come  to  the  colleges? 

T.  Morey  Hodgman 

Macalester  College 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

A  striking  feature  of  modern  education  is  the  attention 
being  given  to  methods  of  improving  instruction  in  the 
colleges.  Revision  of  curriculums,  elaborate  systems  of 
student  advisers,  the  introduction  of  the  preceptorial 
system,  changes  in  dormitory  and  fraternity-house  life, 
and  a  more  careful  supervision  of  extra-curricula  activities 
are  among  the  devices  being  tried  in  an  effort  to  make  col¬ 
lege  life  of  greater  value  to  the  undergraduate.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized,  however,  that  the  most  potent  factor  in 
education  is  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  No  arrangement  of 
studies,  however  good  pedagogically,  no  organization  of 
students  or  faculties,  however  wisely  conceived,  can  re¬ 
place  the  valuable  man  best  described  in  the  simple  phrase, 
“a  good  teacher.”  This  truism  is  recognized  by  all  who  have 
to  do  with  university  administration,  and  seldom  does 
a  college  president  lose  an  opportunity  to  plead  for  more 
funds  in  order  that  his  institution  may  be  able  to  pay  its 
teachers  salaries  large  enough  to  command  the  services  of 
competent  men.  It  is  generally  believed  that  able  men 
often  scorn  teaching  because  the  pay  is  small.  While  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  might  improve  the 
personnel  of  the  profession,  the  writer  believes  that  the 
great  fault  of  the  colleges  at  present  is  that  they  do  not 
spend  the  money  available  in  the  wisest  way.  It  would 
seem  self-evident  that  an  effective  policy  in  securing  good 
instructors  would  be  so  to  order  affairs  that  to  the  best 
teachers  go  honors  as  high  and  emoluments  as  great 
as  to  famous  investigators.  Yet  in  most  cases  the 
pay  and  rank  of  college  teachers  depend  more 
upon  their  reputations  as  scholars  and  their  records 
as  writers  of  books  than  upon  their  ability  to  give 
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effective  instruction.  Moreover,  an  effort  to  determine 
what  members  of  the  faculty  are  doing  their  teaching  well 
and  what  members  are  negligent  or  incompetent  is  still 
a  small  feature  of  the  administration  of  many  institutions. 
It  is  to  be  recognized  that  these  conditions  are  in  part  due 
to  the  close  relation  of  university  and  college  which  charac¬ 
terises  higher  education  in  America.  A  university  has 
a  dual  function — it  must  encourage  research  and  it  must 
give  instruction,  and  its  professors  therefore  have  to  be 
both  investigators  and  teachers.  Leaders  in  education 
have  long  puzzled  over  the  problems  involved  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  but  in  many  cases  their  efforts  have  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  relieving  investigators  from  the  burden  of  teaching. 
Little  has  been  said  of  the  need  of  relieving  teachers  of 
the  burden  of  investigation  (or  pseudo-investigation),  altho 
such  a  burden  does  exist.  Men  who  would  prefer  to  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  their  students  are  compelled  to  spend 
hours  building  up  reputations  as  investigators,  without 
which  they  can  not  hope  for  advancement  in  many  of  the 
larger  colleges.  This  article  is  a  plea  for  a  change  of  policy, 
so  that  a  man  whose  ambition  is  to  be  an  effective  teacher 
can  bend  his  efforts  to  this  end  with  some  assurance  that 
reward  will  come  to  him  according  to  his  success  in  this 
chosen  line,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  what  his  reputa¬ 
tion  in  other  fields  may  be.  When  a  man  is  hired  to  teach 
he  should  be  expected  to  teach,  and  his  value  should  be 
measured  by  the  way  in  which  he  does  this  work.  That 
such  is  not  always  the  case  is  shown  by  the  basis  upon  which 
most  universities  make  appointments  and  promotions. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  assistants,  tutors,  and  instructors 
in  the  colleges  are  also  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  in 
the  university,  and  are  usually  candidates  for  an  advanced 
degree.  This  system  has  certain  commendable  features. 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  study  is  to  some  men  more 
desirable  than  the  salary  given,  and  universities  are  therefore 
able  to  employ  enthusiastic  young  men  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  expenditure  of  money.  Moreover,  these  men 
are  thus  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  older 
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professors,  leaders  in  their  several  fields,  and  because  of  the 
stimulus  so  derived  should  bring  to  their  own  teaching  an 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  that  is  highly  desirable.  The 
ground  for  criticism  is  not  that  the  younger  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  are  also  candidates  for  advanced  degrees, 
but  that  in  most  instances  they  are  made  to  feel  that  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  or  promotion  to  a  professorship  depends 
primarily  not  upon  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  but  upon 
their  work  as  investigators.  In  one  of  the  large  state 
universities  of  the  middle  West  the  president  annually 
sends  to  the  heads  of  departments  requests  for  the  names  of 
the  assistants  with  the  best  records  as  graduate  students, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  promotions  are  based 
largely  upon  these  reports.  There  is  a  strong  belief  among 
most  young  men  seeking  advancement  in  collegiate  teaching 
that  holding  a  doctor’s  degree  is  almost  an  essential — a  not 
groundless  belief  as  can  readily  be  attested  by  those  who 
have  heard  the  discussions  preceding  the  selection  of  a  man 
for  a  vacant  instructorship.  A  well-known  eastern  uni¬ 
versity  has  a  statute  providing  that  after  a  certain  term  of 
service  instructors  may  be  given  an  increased  salary.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  such  an  increase  are  almost  invariably  made  to 
understand  that  their  requests  cannot  be  considered  until 
after  they  have  received  the  doctorate,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  among  most  of  the  instructors  in  this  institution 
a  concentration  upon  graduate  work,  and  a  serious  neglect 
of  teaching.  Moreover,  instances  can  be  cited  in  which 
men  having  the  doctor’s  degree  are  benefiting  by  the  in¬ 
creased  salary,  while  others  equally  efficient  are  still  denied 
the  increase — the  only  reason  being  that  they  have — either 
willingly  or  because  of  the  unusual  vigilance  of  their  supe¬ 
riors — given  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  teaching 
at  the  expense  of  investigation.  To  reward  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  for  their  contributions  to  knowledge  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to  further  the  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  do  this  so  that  careful  and  painstaking  teaching 
is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  promotion  is  to  foster  one  of  a 
university’s  activities  at  the  expense  of  another.  Such  a 
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policy  is  particularly  disastrous  when  applied  to  the  younger 
men.  There  are  many,  who,  while  having  for  some  branch 
of  science,  art,  or  literature  an  interest  keen  enough  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  its  problems  and  to  lead  them  to  do 
their  share  in  solving  them,  find  their  chief  pleasure  in 
inspiring  others  with  a  desire  for  knowledge.  There  are 
men  to  whom  discovery  and  translation  of  an  old  manuscript 
brings  less  joy  than  to  feel  that  every  year  they  send  out 
into  the  world  pupils  prepared  to  read  discriminately  and 
with  pleasure ;  men  who  would  rather  inspire  a  few  students 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  than  to  describe  a  new 
species  of  brachiopod.  Yet  such  men  must  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  most  of  them  want  comfortable  homes  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  family  well  provided  for;  if  then,  when  starting 
out  in  life,  they  find  university  presidents,  and  regents — 
their  employers — taking  every  care  to  seek  out  and  reward 
the  successful  investigator,  and  regarding  as  of  secondary 
importance  the  good  teacher,  they  have  a  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  abandon  their  inclinations  and  turn  their  efforts 
toward  research. 

Putting  an  unfair  premium  upon  investigation  not  only 
deprives  teaching  of  the  undivided  attention  of  capable  men, 
but  it  drives  into  the  research  field  men  who  do  not  belong 
there.  President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  has  recently 
shown  that  the  literature  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  mass  of  so-called  original  work  that  is 
well  nigh  worthless.  This  valueless  material  is  largely  the 
product  of  men  and  women  who,  having  decided  to  make 
teaching  their  life-work,  have  felt  that  they  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  command  advancement  until  they  have 
ground  out  and  published  a  certain  amount  of  “original 
work.”  And  so  the  counting  of  pebbles  in  a  gravel  bank 
and  the  listing  of  prefixes  in  the  Old  Testament  goes  merrily 
on  in  the  struggle  to  win  the  reputation  of  investigator 
that  is  so  often  required  of  the  man  who  would  be  a  teacher. 
That  the  evil  of  this  system  is  becoming  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized  is  shown  in  the  last  report  of  President  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  in  which  the  “snobbery”  of  Ph.D. 
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worship  is  severely  criticised,  and  in  which  plans  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  post-graduate  courses  for  those  who  want  ad¬ 
vanced  study,  but  who  are  not  fitted  for  research  work. 

Promotion  on  some  basis  other  than  ability  to  teach  is 
not  confined  to  dealings  with  younger  men.  In  many 
universities  the  competition  of  other  institutions  is  the 
chief  factor  in  determining  salaries.  As  long  as  Dr.  X  will 
stay  for  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  his  salary  will  be 
two  thousand  and  no  more;  it  will  be  increased  only  when 
he  goes  to  the  president  and  shows  that  he  can,  and  will, 
go  elsewhere  and  do  better.  In  one  respect  this  policy  may 
seem  commendable.  A  university  should  spend  its  funds 
in  a  business-like  way;  and  to  pay  the  minimum  price  for 
any  commodity  is  often  a  good  business  rule.  In  actual 
practise,  however,  we  find  this  objection.  Painstaking, 
thoughtful  teaching  is  a  slow  way  of  spreading  one’s  fame 
abroad.  A  man  may  labor  conscientiously  and  success¬ 
fully  with  his  pupils  for  half  a  life-time  without  getting  from 
some  other  institution  the  “call”  which  can  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  obtain  an  increased  salary.  A  quicker  and  surer 
way  is  to  publish  textbooks,  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
learned  societies,  there  to  take  prominent  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  to  contribute  profusely  to  literary  or  scientific 
journals.  All  of  these  activities  are  in  themselves  good, 
and  the  real  teacher  will  as  a  matter  of  course  engage  in 
them  to  a  limited  extent.  But  to  publish  enough  and  to 
discuss  enough  to  bring  one’s  self  into  especial  prominence 
is  often  to  neglect  the  work  for  which  one  is  paid.  Despite 
all  the  talk  about  “bom  teachers”  and  the  innate  attractive¬ 
ness  of  some  personalities,  the  fact  remains  that  teaching 
demands  of  the  most  gifted  hard  and  steady  work.  Con¬ 
stant  revision  of  lectures,  careful  reading  of  examination 
books,  re-writing  of  syllabuses,  endless  collecting  of  laboratory 
material,  personal  supervision  of  assistants,  time-consuming 
conferences  with  students  should  leave  little  time  for  the 
advertising  schemes  with  which  some  professors  are  familiar. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  delegating  much 
of  the  mechanical  work  to  assistants.  In  fact  it  is  the  desire 
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to  shirk  as  “mechanical  work”  everything  except  the  read¬ 
ing  of  lectures  that  makes  some  eminent  teachers  of  little 
value.  In  the  struggle  for  time  to  devote  to  personal 
matters  many  professors  entrust  to  inexperienced  men  the 
tasks  vital  to  good  teaching,  and  reserve  for  themselves  the 
delivery  of  perfunctory  lectures.  It  is  not  maintained  that 
no  conscientious  teacher  can  write  textbooks  or  give  time 
to  research.  The  best  of  men  have  done  both.  But 
nearly  every  university  can  furnish  examples  of  men  who 
have  forced  themselves  to  the  highest  rank  by  dint  of  cons¬ 
tant  advertising  that  has  been  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  teaching.  And  here  again  the  fault  seems  to  rest  only  in 
small  part  with  the  men,  and  in  greater  part  with  the  system 
of  administration  which  refuses  to  pay  teachers  what  they 
are  worth  until  they  can  show  bids  for  their  services  from 
other  institutions. 

Particularly  unjustifiable  is  the  practise  of  keeping  on 
the  teaching  staff  at  high  salaries  men  whose  sole  service 
to  the  university  is  the  prestige  brought  by  the  appearance 
of  their  names  in  the  catalog.  Many  institutions  are  paying 
large  sums  to  professors  of  great  repute  to  deliver  three  or 
four  lectures  a  week,  lectures  which  are  often  accessible  in 
book  form.  Such  a  policy  is  often  little  better  than  obtain¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretenses.  The  writer  has  seen 
students  who  had  traveled  across  a  continent  to  attend  a 
university  which  had  a  famous  man  at  the  head  of  one  of 
its  departments,  and  who  three  months  after  their  enroll¬ 
ment  had  not  seen  the  man  under  whom  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  work.  He  was  too  busy  with  his  own  research  to 
give  attention  to  his  department,  and  the  university  allowed 
him  full  liberty,  being  content  with  the  prestige  gained  by 
having  its  name  associated  with  his  activities.  This  sort 
of  thing,  fortunately,  is  becoming  less  common.  Famous 
physicians,  great  engineers,  and  talented  literary  men  are 
frequently  resigning  from  faculties  amid  much  talk  of 
internal  dissension  and  jealousy,  the  real  reason  being,  in 
many  cases,  that  an  active  president  has  seen  that  fame  in 
one’s  profession  is  not  always  proof  of  a  good  teacher. 
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The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  seems  to  be  this 
rather  self-evident  statement.  To  give  instruction  of  the 
highest  efficiency,  a  university  should,  in  employing  and  pro¬ 
moting  teachers,  insist  upon  the  ability  and  willingness 
to  teach.  It  may  consider  as  worthy  of  additional  reward 
the  contributions  its  faculty  may  make  to  knowledge,  but 
it  should  not  devote  so  large  a  part  of  its  resources  to  these 
additional  rewards  that  it  diminishes  the  inducements  for 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching. 
It  should  foster  such  a  spirit  that  the  question  “Is  he  suc¬ 
cessful  with  his  pupils?”  will  be  heard  at  least  as  often  as 
“What  has  he  published?”  It  may  rightfully  increase 
stipends  when  necessary  to  keep  good  men  from  going  else¬ 
where;  it  should  not  make  promotion  contingent  upon 
offers  from  other  institutions,  thus  putting  a  premium  upon 
spectacular  work  at  the  expense  of  good  teaching.  It 
may  with  propriety  pay  a  professional  man  a  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  what  he  can  command  in  his  particular 
field;  it  should,  however,  pay  that  salary  for  teaching  or 
directing  teaching,  and  not  for  the  prestige  brought  its 
faculty  by  famous  names. 

All  of  this  assumes  that  the  president,  or  regents,  or  whom¬ 
ever  the  power  of  appointment  may  rest  with,  has  some 
means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  teaching  staff  and 
judging  relative  efficiency.  A  system  of  inspection  of 
teachers  has  long  been  considered  essential  in  elementary 
school  organization;  it  should  be  equally  so  in  a  college. 
The  same  methods  can  not,  of  course,  be  applied  in  the 
two  cases.  Greater  freedom  must  be  allowed  in  the  higher 
work,  and  the  results  of  college  instruction  are  not  always 
easily  measured,  but  the  perplexing  nature  of  the  problem 
is  no  reason  for  neglecting  it.  Progressive  universities  have 
already  turned  their  attention  to  it,  by  instituting  investi¬ 
gations  by  the  deans,  by  appointing  special  committees 
of  the  faculties,  and  by  questioning  the  Alumni  concerning 
the  weaknesses  of  the  teaching  during  their  undergraduate 
days.  In  some  cases  inefficiency  and  lack  of  interest  have 
been  revealed,  and  resignations  have  been  more  or  less 
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quietly  laid  before  the  trustees;  in  others,  unappreciated 
work  has  been  uncovered  and  there  have  followed  promo¬ 
tions  that  would  have  been  long  delayed  under  the  slip¬ 
shod  system  still  prevalent  in  many  institutions.  But  the 
great  result  of  such  a  policy  is  not  the  dismissal  of  a  few 
men,  or  the  advancement  of  a  few  others;  its  chief  value 
lies  in  emphatically  showing  the  members  of  the  faculty 
that  their  business  is  teaching,  and  that  their  success  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  goodness  of  their  teaching.  Such  a 
policy  is  not  one  of  espionage;  it  is  not  one  of  interference 
or  undue  regulation;  it  does  not  involve  any  dictation  in 
regard  to  mode  or  method;  it  is  simply  a  common-sense 
business  proceeding,  a  mere  matter  of  seeing  that  men  hired 
to  teach  do  teach,  and  that  those  that  teach  best  get  paid 
most. 

Charles  A.  Stewart 

University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 


AIMS  AND  methods  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTION 


It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
great  questions  which  every  teacher  must  ask  and  answer 
for  himself,  unless  his  thinking  is  done  for  him  by  his  super¬ 
iors.  They  are:  What?  Why?  How? — or,  as  Professor 
Hanus  quotes  them:  What  are  you  doing?  Why  are  you 
doing  it?  Why  do  you  do  it  like  that?* 

In  view  of  recent  changes  in  the  Syllabus  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  for  the  State  of  New  York,  it  may  be  wise  to  ask  and 
answer  again  these  three  questions.  It  is  good  business 
policy  and  consequently  (at  present!)  good  educational 
policy,  to  “take  stock”  ever  so  often.  Goethe  used  to 
take  an  intellectual  inventory  about  every  five  years.  So 
we  teachers  ought  to  keep  pretty  close  track  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  assets  and  liabilities  and  productive  and  non-pro¬ 
ductive  investments,  in  order  not  to  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  ourselves  professionally  bankrupt. 

I 

What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish  in  our  modem  language 
instruction  in  the  secondary  schools?  What  knowledge  or 
capacity  are  we  seeking  to  impart? 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that  this,  the  first 
of  our  three  questions,  had  been  decided  by  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve,^  if  not  absolutely,  as  an  academic 

*  Cf.  Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1901  (1893) :  Observations  upon  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 
by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  ( —  one  of  the  sanest  articles  that  have  ever 
appeared,  but  rather  in  regard  to  ultimate  aims  than  to  details  of  method). 
See  also  Education  (feinnoxy,  1911):  The  Training  of  College-bred  Teachers, 
by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

*  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1903. 
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question,  at  least  relatively,  for  American  schools,  with  a 
well-defined  ultimate  aim:  the  culture  and  discipline  at¬ 
tained  thru  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  knowledge.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  if  that  time  had  past  beyond  recall, 
if  we  are  to  accept  at  its  face  value  the  dictum  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,* 
that  “any  teaching  of  a  modern  language  which  does  not 
result  in  the  power  to  speak  the  language  is  obviously 
misdirected  teaching.” 

In  the  same  Report,  Dr.  Maxwell  protested  that  the  so- 
called  regents’  examinations,  by  their  emphasis  upon  trans¬ 
lation,  grammar  and  composition,  led  to  the  neglect  of 
teaching  to  speak  the  modern  foreign  languages  and  were, 
therefore,  an  injurious  use  of  the  examination  power.  As 
a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  this  Report,  a  scheme  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  State  Education  Department  to  remedy 
this  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  by  giving  credit  in  the  final 
examinations  for  work  in  speaking. 

This  is  the  Resolution  in  question : 

New  York,  Dec.  z,  igio 

State  Examinations  Board 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  on  modern  language  teaching  beg  leave  ta 
report  as  follows:  concerning  steps  to  be  taken  to  encourage  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  as  living  languages: 

I  New  York  State  Education  Department  is  requested  to  prepare  lists 
of  schools  whose  teachers  of  modern  language  are  not  only  skilful  as  teachers, 
but  whose  pronunciation  of  the  modern  language  taught  is  satisfactory  and 
whose  oral  use  of  said  language  is  reasonably  fluent. 

II  Teachers  of  modern  languages  in  institutions  certified  to  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shall  be  authorized  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  certificate  claiming  credit  for  proficiency  by  each  pupil  examined  in 
a  modern  foreign  language,  as  hereinafter  indicated. 

a  Elementary  second  year  examination:  A  maximum  of  20  credits  shall 
be  allowed  for  proficiency  in  the  use  of  said  language,  to  be  tested  as  follows : 

1  The  writing  from  dictation  of  an  easy  passage  in  the  foreign  language 
. 10  credits 

2  Ability  of  the  candidate  to  read  aloud  in  the  foreign  language,  noting 

both  pronunciation  and  expression . 10  credits 

h  Intermediate  third  year  examination:  A  maximum  of  25  credits  shall 
be  allowed  as  follows: 

®  Cf.  Tenth  annual  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  1908,  p.  93. 
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1  Dictation.  Exercise  to  be  conducted  as  already  outlined . 5 

credits 

2  Oral  reading,  as  already  outlined . 10  credits 

3  Conversational  ability . 10  credits 

c  Advanced  fourth  year  examinations;  A  maximum  of  30  credits  shall 
be  allowed  as  follows: 

1  Oral  translation  from  dictation . 10  credits 

2  Conversational  ability . 10  credits 

3  Ability  to  discuss  the  substance  of  a  selected  passage  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 

guage  or  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the  passage  orally  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  . 10  credits 

III  The  written  examination  shall  include  a  paragraph  in  the  foreign 
language  upon  the  subject-matter  of  which 

a  In  the  intermediate  examination,  questions  shall  be  asked  in  the  foreign 

language  and  answers  should  be  given  in  the  foreign  language . 20 

credits 

b  In  the  advanced  examination,  questions  and  answers  shall  be  in  the 

foreign  language,  maximum  credits . 30. 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell 
Charles  F.  Wheelock 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  shall  attempt,  in  the  future, 
to  teach  our  pupils  to  speak  the  foreign  language.  We  have 
not  done  that  in  the  past,  at  least  in  the  public  high  schools, 
first,  because  we  thought  the  aim  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  second,  because  we  thought  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
thing  to  do,  even  if  we  could  do  it,  as  it  seemed  to  demand 
the  sacrifice  of  much  worthier  aims.  The  relative  values  of 
a  speaking  and  a  reading  knowledge  have  never  been  more 
forcibly  contrasted  than  in  the  following  paragraph,  by 
one  of  our  foremost  American  scholars:  “For  myself,  I  can 
say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  I  look  upon  my  own  ability 
to  speak  German  simply  as  an  accomplishment  to  which 
I  attach  no  great  importance.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible 
I  would  sell  it  for  money,  and  use  the  money  to  buy  German 
books  with;  and  it  would  not  take  an  exorbitant  price  to 
but  it  either.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  I  have  got 
from  my  ability  to  read  German,  that  is,  my  debt  to  the 
German  genius  through  the  German  language,  I  would  no 
more  part  with  than  I  would  part  with  my  memories  of  the 
past,  my  hopes  for  the  future,  or  any  other  integral  portion 
of  my  soul.”^ 

*  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  op.  cii.,  p.  27. 
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Is  it  possible  that  these  stirring  words  are  no  longer 
true?  Has  the  one-time  crushing  defeat  of  the  Sprach- 
meister  been  turned  into  a  glorious  victory?  That  can  best 
be  determined  from  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  Report  adopted 
by  the  State  Examinations  Board,  showing  the  amount  of 
credit  assigned  to  the  three  or  four  “abilities”  in  modern 
language  instruction,  as  indicated  on  page  261. 

The  following  are  the  average  relative  values  placed  upon 
the  aims  of  modern  language  instruction : 


I.  Ability  to  read  and  understand  the  language  in  print .  46V3  per  cent. 

II.  Ability  to  understand  the  spoken  language .  g'/e  per  cent. 

III.  Ability  to  use  the  language  orally  (i.  e.,  to  speak  it)...  S'/g  per  cent. 

IV.  Ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing .  35V(i  per  cent. 


From  this  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  main  emphasis 
remains  where  it  always  has  been,  namely,  on  the  ability 
to  read  and  understand  the  written  language.  The  shifting 
of  part  of  the  emphasis  from  translation  into  English  to 
a  discussion  of  the  content  in  the  foreign  language  is  not 
a  real  departure  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twelve.  If  one  really  understands  a  passage  in 
the  foreign  language,  and  is  given  time  to  think  and  to 
choose  his  words,  he  can  translate  it  into  English  if  required 
to  do  so  in  an  examination.  The  main  thing  is  that  he 
understand  what  he  is  reading,  not  that  he  translate  it. 

A  word  of  explanation  might  be  made  about  the  seemingly 
low  percentage  of  credit  for  the  ability  to  understand  the 
spoken  language  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  these  two  abilities  can 
never  keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  linguistic  facts  and 
the  power  to  read,  understand  and  enjoy  the  written 
language;  it  is  quite  similar  to  one’s  ability  to  read  and  enjoy 
poetry  of  the  highest  type,  without  possessing  the  ability 
to  write  original  poetry.  It  is  the  difference  between 
receptivity  and  activity,  in  part,  and  between  reflection, 
comparison,  deduction,  as  contrasted  with  the  instantaneous 
impression  which  the  spoken  words  must  make. 

The  victory  of  the  Radicals,  then,  in  so  far  as  the  “What?” 
and  the  “Why?”  are  essentially  concerned,  is  hardly  worthy 
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■4^ 

a 

V 

a 

5 

I.  Ability  to  understand  the  printed  word,  to  be  tested  by: 

I .  Translation  into  the  vernacular®  50 

*2.  Intonation  and  expression  in  oral  reading,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  such  understanding  of  the  test*  5 
3.  Discussion  of  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  the 
foreign  language,  also  similarly  dependent, 

*(a)  orally  (Cf.  Report,  (c)  3).* 

(b)  in  writing  (cf.  Report,  III  (a)  and  (b)) 


30  20 

5 


10 


5 

15 


Totals,  55 

*  Graded  after  oral  examination  in  certified  schools. 

II.  Ability  to  understand  the  spoken  word,  to  be  tested  by: 

*  I .  Conversational  ability  (since  a  pupil  can  not  re¬ 
ply  if  he  does  not  understand ;  estimated  at  K) 

*2.  Oral  translation  from  dictation 

*3.  Dictation  (which,  if  not  understood,  will  be 

faulty;  estimated  at  of  assigned  credit)  5 

Totals,  5 

♦Graded  at  certified  schools. 

III.  Ability  to  use  the  language  orally  as  a  medium  of 

communication 

♦(a)  Oral  reading  (pronunciation)  5 

♦(b)  Conversational  ability  (the  answer) 

♦(c)  Discussion  of  a  passage 


45  40 


5  5 

10 


2K 

7K  15 


5 

5  5 

5 


Totals,  5  10  10 

♦  Graded  at  certified  schools;  already  counted  one-half. 

IV.  Ability  to  use  the  language  in  writing  as  a  medium  of 
communication 

♦(a)  Dictation  (orthography,  etc.)  5  2^ 

’’  (b)  Answers  to  questions  (form,  accuracy)  (see  III 

(a)  and  (b)  10  15 

(c)  Composition,  free  comjjosition,  etc.,  showing 
knowledge  of  forms,  syntax,  idiom  (not  in 
Report,  estimated  value)  30  25  20 


Totals,  35  37><  35 

Grand  Totals,  100  100  100 

♦  Graded  at  certified  schools;  already  counted  one-half. 

®  Estimated  value.  Not  in  report. 

*  Estimated  at  one-half  of  the  total  credit. 

’  Already  counted  K  under  I,  since  the  answers  are  dependent  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  text. 
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of  being  called  a  victory.  No  one,  least  of  all  the  authors 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  could  have  any 
fault  to  find  with  this  relative  valuation  of  ultimate  aims; 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  read  their  Report  aright,  they 
welcome  any  scheme  of  examination  which  will  insure  better 
teaching  of  pronunciation  and  greater  familiarity  with  the 
language. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  p'‘s  ible  changes  in 
'method,  the  “How?”  above-mentioned,  let-  u' "consider  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  this  credit  for  oral  work, 
which,  by  the  Report,  seems  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  school 
certificate  in  certified  schools. 

II 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises,  is:  Why  should 
pupils  receive  credit  for  an  ability  which  the  teacher  pos¬ 
sesses?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  logical  to  give  the  pupils, 
by  certificate,  credit  for  grammatical  knowledge  for  the 
same  reason?  An  ardent  advocate  of  the  plan  in  New  York 
City,  to  whom  I  put  this  question,  answered  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction  by  saying:  “Si  le  maitre  parle,  les  el^ves 
parleront.”  Yet  I  had  just  visited  this  teacher’s  class  in 
advanced  French,  in  which  he  used  French  exclusively  and 
his  pupils  used  English. 

What  that  teacher  should  have  said  is,  that  if  the  teacher 
speaks  the  foreign  language  in  the  class-room,  the  pupils^ 
can  be  made  to  imitate  him  with  greater  or  less  accuracy 
and  fluency.  The  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  that  what  would 
be  true  in  case  the  pupils  heard  nothing  but  the  foreign 
language  ten  or  more  hours  a  day  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  under  conditions  where  it  would  be  their  only  means 
of  communication  with  others,  will  also  be  true  to  any 
large  extent  if  they  hear  it  in  the  class-room  for  forty 
minutes  a  day,  all  the  rest  of  the  time  speaking,  thinking 
and  hearing  nothing  but  English.  The  analogy  holds  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  pupils  being  able,  under  the  latter 
conditions,  to  speak  (in  any  real  sense)  only  what  has  been 
made  automatic  thru  use.  And  how  much  can  that  ever 
amount  to?  Certainly  not  more  than  the  percentage  to 
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which  our  tabular  analysis  reduced  it,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  attainments.® 

The  real  answer  to  my  question  above  is  that  a  teacher 
who  does  not  speak  a  foreign  language  can  not  possibly 
impart  what  he  himself  does  not  possess.  The  converse, 
however,  namely,  that  he  can  teach  what  he  does  know, 
is  not  necessarily  true.  The  Resolution  of  the  State  Exam¬ 
inations  Board  f;s’ Is,  therefore,  for  a  certification  of  teachers 
on  the  triple  basis  of  (i)  excellence  of  pronunciation,  (2) 
reasonable  facility  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language  taught, 
and  (3)  skill  (evidently  in  producing  the  results  desired). 
The  State  Department  would,  therefore,  thru  its  Inspector 
in  Modern  Languages,  refuse  to  certify  schools,  or,  having 
certified  them  temporarily,  refuse  to  make  such  certification 
permanent,  in  case  the  teachers,  however  well  they  meet 
the  first  two  requirements,  should  prove  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  ability  to  attain  results. 

Even  so,  everything  is  relative;  no  two  teachers  possess 
the  same  degree  of  skill,  of  excellence  of  pronunciation,  or 
of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  the  oral  use  of  a  foreign  language. 
Besides,  this  Resolution  calls  for  a  certification  by  schools, 
not  by  teachers.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
there  are  only  two  or  three  teachers  in  a  large  modern 
language  department  who  fulfil  all  the  requirements  above- 
mentioned,  the  rest  being  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  them. 
I  have  particularly  in  mind  one  school  where  the  head 
teacher  in  French  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  but  his 
assistant  teacher  mispronounced,  in  the  class  which  I 
visited,  every  word  of  the  vocabulary  which  she  was  giving 
out  for  the  next  lesson.  What  results  would  the  finest 
teacher  in  the  world  be  able  to  attain  with  that  class,  after 
bad  habits  of  pronunciation  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
second  nature? 

*  One  is,  to  say  the  least,  mildly  surprized  to  find  a  noted  university 
professor,  who,  if  any  one,  ought  to  know  better,  falling  into  the  above  fallacy. 
Cf.  School  review,  1910,  article  by  Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  University  of 
Manchester,  England.  The  author  naively  compares  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language  in  school  with  the  learning  of  English  by  the  children  of  our  im¬ 
migrant  population.  Contrast  that  with  what  Professor  Calvin  Thomas 
says,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 
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It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Resolution 
that  the  State  Department,  thru  its  Inspector,  should 
strike  an  average  for  each  school  in  the  measurement  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  so  that,  for  example, 
with  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
teachers,  schools  would  be  rated  as  entitled  to  claim  60 
per  cent,  70  per  cent,  80  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  credit  assigned  to  the  oral  work.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  this,  however;  for  pupils  vary  in  linguistic 
aptitude  as  widely  as  do  teachers,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  pupil,  or  some  pupils,  in  a  school  rated  60  per  cent, 
may  do  as  well  in  the  oral  work  as  a  pupil,  or  some  pupils, 
in  a  school  rated  100  per  cent.  It  would  seem  wise,  there¬ 
fore,  to  adopt  some  other  means  of  control.  One  of  the 
best  means  is  the  written  examination ;  it  can  be  so  couched 
as  to  test  (i)  the  pupil’s  comprehension  of  a  passage  in  the 
foreign  language  without  translation,  and  (2)  his  ability 
to  express  himself  in  simpler  language  without  traces  of 
the  translation-habit.  But  that,  while  good,  is  not  sufficient; 
there  is  no  absolute  correspondence  between  oral  work  and 
written  work.  Here  frequent  and  careful  inspection  of 
classes  and  tabulation  of  data  obtained  from  the  written 
examination  will  have  to  supplement  each  other  and  act 
as  mutual  correctives. 

Ill 

Having  shown  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  modern 
language  courses  is  not  essentially  effected  by  the  innova¬ 
tions  which  we  have  been  considering,  there  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  the  method  of  instruction  is  also  un¬ 
affected,  and  if  not,  to  what  extent  and  why. 

On  no  subject  of  the  curriculum  has  so  much  been  written 
about  method,  as  on  the  subject  of  modern  language  instruc¬ 
tion.  Neglecting  what  may  be  called  devices  and  keeping 
strictly  to  the  question  of  method,  I  should  say  that  the 
main  struggle  is  between  the  use  of  the  deductive,  or  tradi¬ 
tional  Latin  method,  and  the  inductive  or  “Reform” 
method,  “made  in  Germany.”  That  is  evident  from  the 
sub-title  of  Vietor’s  famous  pamphlet  (Der  Sprachunterricht 
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muss  umkehren),  and  from  one  of  the  common  names  of 
the  “reform”  or  “direct”  method  (analytisch-synthetisch) . 
This  method  really  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
before  it  is  studied,  and  has  remarkable  similarities  with  the 
old  “natural”  method.  The  vital  question,  then,  is:  Shall 
this  method  be  adopted  in  our  schools,  in  whole  or  in  part? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
absolutely  upon  an  identity  or  similarity  of  aims,  needs 
and  conditions  in  America  and  in  the  Fatherland.  To 
argue  otherwise  would  be  analogous  to  arguing  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  universal  military  service  in  the  United  States, 
because,  forsooth,  Germany  possesses  it. 

But  even  in  Germany  and  in  continental  Europe  the  new 
method  is  not  yet  firmly  established  on  its  throne.  Three 
recent  utterances,  representing  a  similar  or  identical  feeling, 
in  three  great  nations,  concerning  the  educational  values 
of  the  ancient  languages  as  taught  and  the  modem  languages 
as  taught  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  utterances  is  the  testimony  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Education  to  the  inestimable,  indispensable  and 
incomparable  value  of  Latin  to  all  that  constitutes  French 
genius — in  its  lucidity,  scope  and  elegance.® 

The  second  is  the  voicing,  by  Mr.  William  Learned,  of  an 
opinion  frequently  heard  in  Germany,  and  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  franzosischen  und  englischen 
Unterricht  ( — that  wholesome  corrective  to  Die  neueren 
Sprachen),  namely:  “It  is  still  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
vigorous  discussion  whether  the  Oberrealschule,  with  its 
basis  of  modern  languages  taught  after  this  fashion,  is 
after  all,  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  Gymnasium,  with 
its  more  pronounced  analyticaF®  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  a  feeling  is  exprest  among  some  of  the  modem  language 

*  Cf.  Educational  Review,  March,  1911:  The  Educational  System  of 
France,  by  Henry  A.  Perkins.  Also  School  Review,  June,  1912. 

'®  The  term  is  here  applied  to  the  language  material,  with  the  same  meaning 
•as  synthetic  or  deductive  when  applied  to  method.  Cf.  Methods  of  teaching 
modern  languages:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  p.  loi. 
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teachers  that  a  return  to  the  old  system  or  a  modification 
of  it  may  not  be  far  distant. 

The  third  is  nearer  in  time,  place  and  interest  to  us;  it 
is  the  signed  statement  of  a  very  large  number  of  professors 
in  Cornell  University,  from  all  departments  of  learning, 
that  they  prefer  students  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  classical  education  (Latin  and  Greek)  to  those  who  have 
elected,  in  their  preparatory  school,  French  and  German, 
or  any  other  subjects,  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek. “ 

Need  I  remind  my  American  colleagues  in  secondary 
schools,  who  may  wish  to  introduce  the  reform  method 
bodily,  of  the  Italian  proverb :  Chi  va  piano,  va  sano9 

The  reform  method  in  modern  language  instruction  was 
not  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  (altho  it 
does  justice  to  it,  especially  in  its  attention  to  pronunciation) 
because  its  use  in  our  schools  would  necessitate  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  reading  of  real  literature  beyond  the 
secondary  period  and  thus  make  impossible  for  ninety 
per  cent  of  our  pupils  the  attainment  of  the  fundamental 
aim  of  the  instruction,  leaving  them,  as  Professor  Hewett 
exprest  it,^®  “The  proud  possessors  of  a  few  sentences  but 
without  any  literary  knowledge.” 

To  answer  this  objection  and  obviate  this  difficulty  some 
of  the  American  “reformers”  have  proposed  a  compression 
(not  a  synthesis)  of  the  reform  method  and  the  reading 
method,  the  “speaking”  to  be  a  longer  or  shorter  course 
introductory  to  the  reading. The  attitude  of  the  author 
in  question  and  his  critical  acumen  are  evident  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  paragraphs  (or  should  I  say  Sentenzen?).  They 
are  as  follows : 

“Language  comes  from  lingua  (tongue),  hence  language 
is  primarily  a  form  of  speech.” 

“  Cf.  Educational  Review,  April,  1911:  Account  of  an  Exchange  Pro¬ 
fessorship  in  a  German  Gymnasium. 

Cf.  Educational  Review,  June,  1911,  p.  106. 

Cf.  Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

Cf.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  und  Padagogik,  1910,  p.  39:  "What 
prominence  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  work  in  speaking  the  foreign  languages." 
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"'Sprache  comes  from  sprechen,  und  eine  Sprache  ist  da, 
um  gesprochen  zu  werden.” 

“Written  language  is  merely  an  epitome  of  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  The  kennen  must  be  preceded  by  the  konnen." 

“In  other  words,  speaking  is  not  an  end,  but  rather  a 
means  to  an  end.” 

To  these  sophistical  apothegms  one  can  only  reply: 
Danke  ftir  die  Belehrung,  but  I  can’t  follow  you;  what  form 
of  the  syllogism  is  it? 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  author  had  in  mind  the  com¬ 
pression  into  our  short  courses  of  the  propaedeutical  part  of 
the  reform  method  and  the  reading  of  literature.  Right 
here  lies,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  danger  to  the  cause  of  modern 
language  instruction  in  America,  as  long  as  such  instruction 
is  not  begun  before  the  secondary  period.  In  Germany 
this  plan  could  be  expected  to  work  very  well,  because  the 
language  is  begun  early  enough  and  continued  long  enough 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  get  a  fair  mastery  of  the  Umgangs- 
sprache  before  taking  up  the  study  of  the  literature.  Our 
courses,  however,  are  not  long  enough  for  that,  and  they 
will  not  be  of  sufficient  length  until  the  foreign  languages 
shall  dip  down  two  or  three  years  into  the  grades.  If  we, 
therefore,  under  present  conditions,  try  to  attain  these  two 
aims,  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  tries  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  and  misses  both,  or  of  him  who 
tries  to  occupy  two  chairs  and  sits  down  hard  between  them. 

I  doubt  whether  many  high  school  teachers  of  the  State 
really  know  what  they  are  talking  about  in  all  this  fuss 
about  the  direct  method.  It  has  become  a  word  to  conjure 
with — an  “open  Sesame”  to  all  the  treasures  of  the  foreign 
language  and  literature.  They  speak  of  it  with  a  respect 
verging  on  reverence.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
using  it  in  their  classes,  perhaps  that  they  introduced  it 
into  their  school,  or  that  they  were  pioneers  in  its  American 
exploitation.  They  recount  before  their  admiring  fellow- 
teachers  how  they  teach  from  pictures  the  life  of  St.  Hier¬ 
onymus^®  or  draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  picture  of  the 

'*  This  was  actually  proposed  recently  before  a  large  body  of  modern 
language  teachers. 
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martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  teach  the  Umgangssprache 
by  pantomime,  etc.,  etc.  In  one  class  I  found  a  lot  of  over¬ 
grown  boys  and  girls  engaged,  under  expert  direction,  in 
the  highly  practical  and  educational  diversion  of  counting 
their  fingers  in  German,  after  having  discovered  and  formu¬ 
lated,  by  the  inductive  method,  the  reasons  for  their  names 
and  the  laws  governing  their  relative  positions;  and  it 
didn’t  even  have  the  justification  of  being  a  Mother  Goose 
rhyme : 

"Dies  ist  der  Daumen, 

Der  schiittelt  die  Pflaumen,”  etc. 

Granting  that  the  direct  method  accomplishes  all  that 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  claim  for  it  in  continental  Europe 
(and  that  is  not  by  any  means  proven) there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  modern  language  instruction  in  an  Oberreal- 
schule  or  in  the  Francfort  Muster schule,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  American  high  school  on  the  other,  either  (i)  in 
the  scholarship  and  pedagogic  technique  of  the  teachers, 
or  (2)  in  the  dimensions  of  the  courses,  or  (3)  in  the  character 
of  the  pupils  and  their  attitude  towards  their  work,  or  (4) 
in  the  actual  practical  and  educational  needs  of  the  pupils. 
While  the  burden  of  proof  would  naturally  rest  upon  those 
who  claim  the  existence  of  such  analogy,  I  shall  nevertheless 
give  here  some  references  and  arguments  to  refute  such 
claims.” 

*®  Cf.  School  review,  February,  1911;  Visit  to  the  Francfort  Musterschule, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Goettsch. — After  stressing  the  purely  mechanical  feature 
of  endless  repetition  necessary  to  produce  automatic  reaction  in  speaking 
the  language,  the  author  states  that  the  pupils  who  finish  the  course  would 
become  good  conversationalists  “if  they  spent  a  year  in  France  or  England!" 
Cf.  also  Revue  universitaire,  15  mai,  1910:  Rapport  sur  la  troisieme  colonie 
franyaise  de  vacances  en  Allemagne  (1909)  par  M.  A.  Pinloche,  professcur 
au  Lycee  Michelet,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  (p.  429):  “Mais  je 
suis  bien  oblige  de  signaler  de  nouveau  aux  families  et  ^  nos  collogues  fran^ais 
le  point  faible  de  la  plupart  de  nos  colonistes  (je  ne  parle  ici  que  des  jeunes 
gens):  c’est  leur  preparation  insuffisante  en  allemand,  qui  rend  la  t4che  de 
leurs  pro  'esseurs  de  vacances  singuli^rement  difficile  et  ingrate,  et  en  mdme 
temps  leur  s4jour  moins  profitable  qu’il  pourrait  et  devrait  I’etre.  "Tous 
font  preuve”  nous  dit  M.  Hammelrat,  "d’un  manque  de  sfiret^  regrettable 
dans  les  applications  pratique  de  la  grammaire  allemande  et  d’une  ignorance 
surprenante  du  vocabulaire  de  la  vie  quotidienne.” 

Cf.  the  19 1 1  Year-book  of  the  National  Education  Association.  "Liter- 
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Mr.  John  Franklin  Brown,  in  his  impressions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  of  training  teachers,^*  after  emphasizing  the 
scope  and  thoroness  of  the  general  academic  and  university 
and  pedagogical  training  of  prospective  teachers,  voices 
his  conviction  that  scholarship  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  excellence  of  German  school;  and  he  drives 
home  his  point  by  illustrations  taken  from  the  equipment 
of  the  modem  language  teacher.  What  analogy  is  there 
between  such  a  preparation,  uniform  for  all  teachers,  and 
that  of  the  three  score  and  ten  odd  types  of  modem  language 
teachers  in  America,  from  the  selbst-importierter  Sprach- 
meister  who  failed  in  his  Staatsexamen  in  Germany,  to  the 
sweet  girl  graduate  who  “specialized”  in  French  in  college? 
— In  a  recent  examination  in  second  year  German  a  dozen 
odd  teachers  showed,  by  their  marking,  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  decline  “grosse  dunkle  Augen;”  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  reform  movement  in  this  State  criticised 
the  Department  for  selecting  a  passage  from  Immermann’s 
Miinchhausen]  “it  should  have  been  taken  from  Der  Oberhof, 
not  from  Munchhausen,"  he  wrote,  altho  it  was  taken  from 
both! 

ary  appreciation  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  its  opportunities  and 
limitations,  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  French,”  by  M.  Albert 
Leon  Guerard,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University: 
“We  should  recognize  that,  while  America  needs  at  least  as  much  foreign 
language  study  as  any  European  nation,  it  does  not  need  the  same  kind .... 
There  a  practical  study  of  our  neighbors’  language,  as  it  is  spoken,  is  at  the 
same  time  almost  indispensable  and  comparatively  easy.  One  can  hardly 
move  from  one’s  native  village  without  coming  across  some  international 
boundary.  Any  Parisian  teacher,  any  ambitious  young  clerk,  any  small 
business  man,  can  easily  spend  a  fortnight’s  holiday  in  London;  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  seven  hours  and  five  dollars.  . .  .  On  the  other  hand,  America 
needs  the  influence  of  European  thought  and  culture  just  because  she  has  no 
immediate  neighbor  from  whom  she  has  much  to  learn.  Thus  isolated  from 
the  original  home  of  the  race,  America  would  run  a  great  risk  of  becoming 
provincial — for  a  province  may  be  as  large  as  a  continent.  Our  duty  as 
teachers  of  languages  and  literatures  is  to  open  as  direct  an  avenue  as  possible 
between  European  thought  and  the  American  public;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Berlitz  French  is  the  straightest  and  widest  avenue  that  could  thus  be 
opened.  My  contention  is  this.  . . .  let  us  teach  French  mainly  for  reading 
purposes.” 

Cf.  School  review,  1910. 
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What  analogy  is  there  between  a  course  of  six  or  nine 
years  and  one  of  two,  three,  or  four? 

What  analogy  is  there  between  the  type  of  pupil  in  Ger¬ 
many,  for  whom  a  Fleissfehler  or  a  Betragensjehler  is  an 
acute  shame  and  disgrace,  and  the  type  of  pupil  in  America, 
who,  if  menaced  with  such  a  punishment,  would  most 
probably  cry  out  “in  meeting:’’  “Make  it  fifty.  Professor!’’ 
— Or  between  a  school  system  where  all  economic  pressure 
tends  to  keep  a  boy  in  school,  where  success  or  failure  means 
success  or  failure  for  life,  honor  in  the  Fatherland  or  emigra¬ 
tion  to  America!  and  one  where  all  economic  pressure 
tends  to  force  the  boy  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen?  Furthermore,  the  policy  in  the  Musters chule 
(and  doubtless  in  other  schools  in  Germany)  is  to  have  the 
same  modern  language  teacher  carry  a  class  all  the  way 
thru  the  course;^®  compare  that  with  our  classes,  which 
shrink  so  every  term  that  three  or  four  have  to  be  combined 
into  one.  In  a  large  New  York  City  high  school  there  are 
about  twelve  hundred  pupils  taking  German;  about  eight 
hundred  of  them  are  in  the  first  year  of  instruction! 

Finally,  the  European  boy  or  girl  begins  the  study  of 
a  modern  foreign  language  much  earlier  than  do  our  pupils, 
and  the  method  which  is  best  suited  psychologically,  not 
to  speak  of  other  reasons,  to  them,  is  not  by  any  means  best 
suited  to  our  pupils.  For  one  thing,  what  is  interesting 
and  amusing  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  is  apt  to  be  considered 
childish  and  geisttotend  at  twelve  or  fourteen. 

If  this  is  so,  and  who  will  deny  it?  what  question  can 
there  be  of  the  introduction  of  the  direct  method  into  our 
schools?  In  my  opinion,  none  whatever. 

What  change  in  method,  then,  does  the  Resolution  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board  contemplate? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  seen  much  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  The  usual  type  of  recitation  is  summed 
up  by  the  formula:  “Jack  read;  John  translate;  Mary  ex¬ 
plain  the  syntax  of.  .  .  .’’  Very  often  the  foreign  language 

**  Cf.  School  review,  February,  1911;  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Goettsch. 
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is  not  even  read;  and  if  it  is,  no  attention  is  paid  to  vowel- 
quantity,  accentuation,  intonation  and  expression,  proper 
grouping  of  words;  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  is  as  crude 
and  painful  as  pulling  teeth.  Very  frequently  the  teacher 
has  had  but  two  or  three  courses  in  grammar  and  trans¬ 
lation  in  college  and  is  utterly  incompetent  to  do  more 
than  to  conduct  a  translation  exercise.  It  is  to  remedy 
such  glaring  defects  that  the  Resolution  was  past;  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  awaken  school  authorities  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  adequately  prepared  teachers  for  the  foreign 
languages  and  send  inadequately  prepared  teachers  scurry¬ 
ing  to  summer  schools  and  to  Europe  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  foreign  languages.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint 
no  legislation  of  the  State  Department  in  recent  years  is 
so  important  and  far-reaching  in  potential  results. 

The  hardest  thing  to  get  teachers  to  realise  is  this:  that 
no  extra  time  is  necessary  for  the  kind  of  work  contemplated 
by  the  changes  in  the  Syllabus.  Most  teachers  look  upon  the 
oral  work  as  something  on  the  side,  something  extraneous. 
They  think  of  the  German  language,  for  example,  as  com¬ 
posed  of  air-tight  compartments:  pronunciation  and  read¬ 
ing  is  one;  translation  is  another;  grammar,  another;  con¬ 
versation,  another.  So  they  have  separate  days  for  these 
phases  of  work,  as  tho  they  were  unrelated.  They  compare 
the  oral  work  to  the  laboratory  work  in  the  sciences:  two 
periods  of  laboratory  work  equal  one  period  of  recitation 
on  the  textbook,  therefore  two  periods  of  conversation 
should  be  provided  by  lopping  off  from  the  other  work. 
The  result  is  that  the  pupil  fails  to  see  the  relation  between 
grammar,  reading,  conversation,  translation;  it  is  often  as 
tho  he  were  studying,  under  these  names,  unrelated  subjects. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twelve  is  most  apparent:  the  reading  should  be 
the  center  of  the  instruction,  it  says;  and  this  truth  can  not 
too  often  be  driven  home  to  teachers.  Not  until  they  look 
upon  the  reading  (which  does  not  at  all  mean  of  necessity 
translation)  as  the  hub  of  the  modern  language  wheel,  on 
which  all  phases  of  linguistic  work  converge  like  the  actual 
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spokes  of  an  actual  wheel,  will  they  have  the  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  in  their  teaching. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  scope  and  general  character  of  the 
reading  material  should  be  changed,  altho  the  first  reader 
may  well  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  German  reform  readers. 
I  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  just  as  much  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  in  addition  to  that,  I  believe 
that  we  can  make  a  lot  of  the  French  and  German  pass 
over  from  the  passive,  receptive  stage  into  the  active 
stage.  To  accomplish  this,  three  things  should  be  required 
of  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  every  reading-lesson:  (i) 
they  should  read  the  French  or  German  aloud;  (2)  they 
should  translate  it  into  English,  as  a  home-task;  (3)  they 
should  prepare  the  French  or  German  text  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  in  French  or  German  any  questions  in  French  or 
German  on  the  content  and  form  of  the  assigned  reading. 

To  make  the  conversation  center  in  and  revolve  about 
the  texts  read  has  three  great  advantages : 

First:  There  is  the  essential  element  of  reality  about 
such  conversation,  so  utterly  lacking  when  teachers  and 
pupils  try  to  converse  about  pictures  and  topics  for  which 
they  have  not  learned  an  adequate  vocabulary.  It  is  true 
that  special  books  have  been  written  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  are  generally  either  puerile  or  wooden  or  both. 

Second:  It  does  not  necessitate  the  cutting  down  of  the 
amount  or  general  character  of  the  reading,  as  some  teachers 
have  proposed,^®  but  increases  the  amount  of  possible  read¬ 
ing,  because  (a)  it  makes  pupils  learn  the  French  or  German 
in  addition  to  the  translation,  thus  gradually  doing  away 
with  a  lot  of  useless  thumbing  of  the  dictionary,  and  (b) 
by  taking  the  place  of  much  useless  class-room  translation 
it  saves  time  for  sight  reading  (which  should  not  be  confused 
with  sigh t- translation) .  In  addition  it  does  away  with  the 
use  of  “ponies”  and  interlineation  of  books  with  English 
words,  because  the  pupil  must  show  (a)  by  his  reading, 
and  (b)  by  his  answers  in  the  foreign  language  that  he  under¬ 
stands  what  he  has  prepared  at  home. 

Cf.  Article  by  W.  Betz,  School  review,  June,  1911. 
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Third:  It  enables  the  teacher  who  is  not  “to  the  manner 
born”  to  conduct  every  reading  lesson  in  French  or  German, 
for  any  teacher  who  has  a  good  pronunciation  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  can  formulate  simple  questions 
on  the  form  and  content  of  the  reading  lesson.  If  need  be 
she  can  write  them  out  at  home  and  memorize  them.  Such 
a  teacher  is  likely  to  formulate  questions-with-a-purpose, 
rather  than  to  use  aimless  conversational  phrases  about 
trivial  things.  I  have  seen  excellent  recitations  conducted 
in  this  way,  with  a  lot  of  lehendige  Grammatik,  by  teachers 
who  had  no  real  independent  speaking-knowledge  of  the 
language  taught. 

The  psychological  and  logical  reasons  for  a  lot  of  oral  work 
such  as  is  here  proposed  are  not  far  to  seek.  Certain  things 
in  a  foreign  language  simply  have  to  be  learned  by  heart 
and  retained.  Association  from  all  sensoiy-motor  vantage 
points  is  more  effective  in  this  memorizing  and  retention 
than  from  one  alone.**  Some  sounds  will  necessarily  be 
associated  with  words;  let  them  be,  therefore,  the  correct 
ones.  That  means  very  thoro  drill  in  pronunciation  and 
practise  in  reading  aloud,  extending  over  the  entire  course. 

Literature,  especially  poetry,  loses  much  if  read  silently 
or  if  read  aloud  poorly;  there  can  be  no  real  appreciation 
of  French  or  German  poetry  except  thru  proper  oral  reading. 
That  is  just  why  foreigners  fail  to  appreciate  French  poetry, 
for  example. 

Grammar  is  always  more  or  less  meaningless  until  it  has 
been  exemplified  in  actual  use  so  often  that  the  correct 
usage  becomes  automatic.  This  intimate  relation  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  reading  can  not  well  be  established  by  aimless 
conversation.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  value  chiefly 
oral  work  based  upon  the  reading-text. 

With  the  plan  of  work  here  proposed  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sacrifice  one  whit  of  the  discipline  and  culture 
which  we  have  set  up  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  modem  language 

**  Cf.  School  review,  1909:  The  Phonetic  Method,  by  Professor  A.  Gideon 
(an  excellent  short  account,  showing  clearly  what  features  of  this  method 
are  of  value  in  our  practise,  and  why). 
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instruction;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
better  attain  our  aim,  while,  in  addition,  we  shall  be  laying 
a  foundation  in  speaking  on  which  the  few,  who  may  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  abroad  or  in  our  colleges,  can  readily 
build.  Mr.  Learned,  to  quote  but  one  of  a  score  of  writers 
on  this  question,  testifies  to  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
a  speaking-knowledge  is  acquired  abroad,  if  one  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  reading-knowledge.^^ 

William  Raleigh  Price 

Inspector  in  Modern  Languages 

New  York  State  Education  Department 
Cf.  Educational  Review,  April,  19  ii 


VI 

SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  has  asked  me 
to  prepare  for  its  pages  a  statement  showing  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  since  the  consolidation  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  communities  in  1898. 
The  story  is  a  long  one.  When  reduced  to  the  limits  of 
a  magazine  article  it  must,  of  necessity,  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  summary  of  events  than  of  an  historical 
narrative  in  which  discussion  and  description  are  inter¬ 
woven.  To  understand  why  so  many  changes  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  in  school  work  were  required,  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  of  consolidation 
is  necessary. 

Conditions  at  the  time  of  consolidation 

In  1898  there  were  united  in  The  City  of  New  York  the 
following  communities:  the  former  City  of  New  York, 
comprizing  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Borough  of  The  Bronx;  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn 
which  is  coincident  with  Kings  County  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn;  the  County  of  Queens  which  is 
now  the  Borough  of  Queens;  and  the  County  of  Richmond 
which  is  now  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  In  this  large 
and  populous  territory,  covering  about  320  square  miles, 
there  were  three  city  school  systems:  the  system  of  the 
former  City  of  New  York,  the  system  of  the  former  City  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  system  of  the  former  Long  Island  City. 
In  addition  to  these  three  city  school  systems,  there  were 
thirty-five  school  districts  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  and 
twenty-nine  school  districts  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
each  under  an  independent  school  board  or  board  of  trustees. 
The  courses  of  study,  the  requirements  for  entering  the 
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teaching  profession,  the  methods  of  appointing  teachers, 
were  practically  as  many  as  there  were  school  boards.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  was  to  unite  these  different  school 
organizations,  which  differed  materially  in  administrative 
system  and  in  academic  achievement,  into  one  harmonious 
school  system. 

The  plan  of  school  organization  embodied  in  the  Charter 
of  1897,  which  went  into  effect  in  1898,  was  not  conducive 
to  harmonious  union.  It  provided  for  a  borough  school 
board  in  each  borough,  which  had  entire  control  of  school 
organization,  appointment  of  teachers,  curriculum,  and 
textbooks,  each  for  its  own  borough.  Each  borough  school 
board  had  its  own  superintendent  of  schools  and  staff  of 
assistant  superintendents.  There  was  also  a  central  board 
of  education  of  nineteen  members,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  borough  school  boards.  This  central 
board  of  education  had  authority  chiefly  over  the  physical 
side  of  the  work:  i,  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds 
provided  by  the  Charter  for  the  payment  of  teachers’ 
salaries;  2,  the  recommendation  of  sites  to  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  building  of  school  houses.  Its  only  educational 
functions  were  the  setting  up  of  minimum  qualifications, 
academic  and  professional,  for  teachers’  licenses  and  the 
appointment  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
superintendent  had  little  power.  He  was  authorized  to 
nominate  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  but 
he  was  required  to  make  his  nominations  from  a  list  prepared 
by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  could 
visit  schools  and  report  on  their  condition,  but  he  was 
without  authority  to  institute  a  single  reform  or  correct 
a  single  abuse.  His  chief  duty  was  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  without  whose  license  no  teacher 
could  be  appointed  in  any  school.  This  Board  was  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  an  eligible  list  of  teachers 
for  each  borough.  Each  borough  school  board  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  set  up  such  preliminary  qualifications,  academic 
and  professional,  for  teachers’  licenses  as  it  chose,  provided 
only  that  these  qualifications  were  not  less  than  those 
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adopted  by  the  central  board  of  education  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Each  borough  school  board  was  authorized  to  appoint 
teachers,  but  only  on  the  nomination  of  the  borough  board 
of  superintendents,  except  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  Charter 
permitted  the  old  method  to  continue,  of  appointment 
thru  a  local  committee  for  each  school. 

The  local  committee  system  of  appointing  teachers, 
which  was  a  relic  of  a  former  school  district  trustee  system, 
had  perpetuated  in  Brooklyn  many  administrative  evils. 
Its  continuance  under  the  Charter  of  1897  was  a  concession 
to  the  wishes  of  the  then  board  of  education  and  its  friends. 

The  plan  of  school  administration  described  above  led 
to  constant  confusion  and  misunderstanding  and  even 
litigation  between  the  central  authorities  and  the  borough 
authorities,  so  that  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
schools  between  1898  and  1902,  when  the  Charter  was 
modified  to  assume  its  present  form. 

The  administrative  system  in  igo2 

The  Charter  of  1901,  which  went  into  effect  in  1902, 
provides  that  there  shall  be  one  board  of  education  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-six  members  for  the  entire  city.  The 
commission  which  framed  the  Charter  provided  for  a  board 
of  twenty-three  members.  The  number  was  increased  to 
forty-six  by  the  Legislature.  It  also  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  board  of  superintendents  consisting  of  the  city 
superintendent  and  eight  associate  city  superintendents. 
The  four  borough  superintendents,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
became  associate  city  superintendents,  and  four  assistant 
superintendents  were  raised  to  that  dignity.  The  other 
assistant  superintendents  became,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
district  superintendents.  All  associate  and  district  super¬ 
intendents  are  subject  to  assignment  to  duty  by  the  city 
superintendent. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  system  is  that,  while  the 
Board  of  Education  has  final  authority  in  all  matters  of 
educational  administration,  it  may  appoint  teachers  and 
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district  superintendents,  change  or  adopt  a  course  of  study 
or  a  textbook,  or  standardize  the  qualifications  for  teachers’ 
licenses,  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
nominate  teachers  only  from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  These  nominations,  however,  must 
be  made  in  the  order  of  standing  on  such  lists,  except  that  for 
any  specific  position  any  one  of  the  three  persons  having 
the  highest  standings  on  the  appropriate  eligible  list,  may 
be  nominated.  Finally,  the  Board  of  Examiners  may 
grant  licenses  only  to  those  who  have  the  qualifications, 
academic  and  professional,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintend¬ 
ents.  The  City  Superintendent  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  shall  now  state  briefly  the  developments  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  city  since  1898. 

The  licensing  of  teachers 

In  1895  the  State  Legislature  past  a  law  which  had  been 
defeated  by  several  previous  legislatures  and  once  vetoed 
by  a  Governor,  known  as  Chapter  1031  of  the  Laws  of  1895. 
This  measure  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed 
or  appointed  in  any  city  or  village  of  the  State  having  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  not  graduated  at  least 
from  a  high  school  course  of  three  years  and  a  course  of 
professional  training  of  one  year  of  at  least  thirty-eight 
weeks,  both  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  also  provided,  however, 
that  it  should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of  January, 
1897,  in  order  to  give  all  municipalities  time  to  prepare 
for  its  administration.  At  the  appointed  time  preparation 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been  made  in  Brooklyn, 
where  the  high  schools,  two  in  number,  had  three-year 
courses  which  were  largely  attended,  and  four-year  courses 
which  were  slightly  attended,  and  where  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers  had  a  course  of  one  year.  In  no  other  borough. 
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however,  could  this  be  said  to  be  the  case.  In  the  old 
City  of  New  York  practically  the  only  sources  for  the  supply 
of  teachers  were  the  Normal  College  for  women  and  the 
City  College  for  men.  The  Normal  College  had  a  course 
of  five  years  above  a  seven-year  course  in  the  elementary 
schools,  upon  the  completion  of  which  a  student  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  had  also  a  four-year 
course,  much  more  largely  attended,  which  included  three 
years  of  academic  work  and  one  year  of  professional  work, 
but  which  did  not  end  in  a  degree.  The  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  after  investigation,  declined 
to  approve  these  courses  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
a  special  dispensation  from  him  in  order  to  supply  the 
schools  with  teachers.  The  aim  was  to  make  the  minimum 
course  of  preparation  for  a  teacher  four  years  of  high  school 
work  and  two  years  of  professional  training.  This  aim  has 
been  realized.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  in  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan  a  training  school  for  teachers  with  a 
course  of  two  years.  At  first  this  institution  was  very 
slimly  attended,  because  young  women  could  enter  the 
Normal  College  direct  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
come  out  as  full-fledged  teachers  in  four  years,  including 
both  professional  and  academic  work.  Gradually,  however, 
the  training  school  gained  ground,  particularly  after  the 
competitive  or  merit  system  of  appointment  was  introduced. 
Then  the  course  in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers 
was  increased  from  one  year  to  two  years,  while  the  Normal 
College  established  a  three  years’  course,  and  recently  a 
four  years’  course,  academic  and  professional,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  above  a  four  years’  high 
school  course,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
established  a  four  years’  college  course  above  a  three 
years’  high  school  course.  The  only  exception  now  to  the 
rule  requiring  at  least  four  years  of  academic  work  and  two 
years  of  professional  work  is  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have 
had  five  years  of  experience  elsewhere  and  who  pass  an 
academic  as  well  as  a  professional  examination. 
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Appointment  of  teachers 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  under  the  first  Charter,  1898 
to  1902,  was  that  the  borough  school  board  of  Brooklyn 
appointed  teachers  on  the  nomination  of  a  local  committee 
for  each  school,  whereas  in  the  other  boroughs  nomination 
by  the  borough  board  of  superintendents  was  required. 
Another  difficulty  was  that  in  any  borough  a  teacher  might 
be  nominated  at  the  will  of  the  nominating  authority  from 
any  part  of  the  list.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  a  local 
regulation  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx, 
which  required  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  order  of 
standing  from  the  eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  Under  the  Charter  of  1901  the  practise  was 
made  uniform  in  all  boroughs;  namely,  nomination  in  order 
of  standing  on  eligible  lists  by  the  Board  of  Superintend¬ 
ents  and  appointment  after  such  nomination  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

As  far  as  the  initial  appointment  of  grade  teachers  and  of 
principals  in  elementary  schools  is  concerned,  as  well  as 
of  high  school  teachers,  the  competitive  or  merit  plan  of 
appointment  has  worked  well.  It  has  absolutely  eliminated 
political,  social,  and  religious  considerations  from  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers.  It  has  had,  however,  only  a  partial 
success  in  determining  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  higher 
schedules  of  salary.  This  difficulty  has  arisen,  however, 
not  from  any  inherent  defects  in  the  plan,  but  because  it 
has  been  necessary  to  recognize  the  legal  rights  of  the  holders 
of  certain  licenses  granted  prior  to  consolidation,  which, 
it  has  been  held,  exempted  them  from  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  This  difficulty  will  probably  not  be  finally  eliminated 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  claimed  in  all  sincerity  that  the  competitive  plan  of 
selecting  teachers  has  led  to  more  caieful  preparation  on 
the  part  of  those  seeking  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching, 
has  eliminated  “pull”  from  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
has  induced  many  excellent  teachers  to  come  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  New  York,  and  has  led  to  greater 
independence  of  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of  teachers 
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as  they  have  gradually  come  to  feel  emancipated  from  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  favor  either  of  politicians  or  of  churches. 

Salaries  0}  teachers 

Under  the  borough  system  of  school  administration  the 
disparity  in  teachers’  salaries  that  existed  in  the  various 
school  organizations  prior  to  consolidation,  continued. 
A  bill  past  by  the  Legislature  in  1899  to  remedy  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  known  as  the  Ahern  Law,  which  simply 
prescribed  that  after  ten  years  of  service  a  teacher  should 
not  receive  less  than  a  certain  sum,  altogether  failed  of  the 
effect  it  was  intended  to  have.  The  appropriations  made 
by  the  local  authorities  for  teachers’  salaries  were  so  meagre 
that  it  was  found  necessary  in  some  cases  to  reduce  the 
very  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  less  than  ten  years, 
experience  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  had  ten  years, 
experience  or  more,  the  salaries  prescribed  by  law.  To 
meet  this  condition  of  affairs  which  was  demoralizing  to 
the  entire  system,  the  City  Superintendent  originated  the 
plan  afterwards  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  Davis 
Law,  past  in  1900,  which  required  that  the  General  School 
Fund — that  from  which  teachers’  salaries  are  paid — should 
not  be  less  than  the  amount  derived  from  a  tax  of  four 
mills  on  every  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  schedules 
embodied  in  the  Davis  Law  and  some  of  its  provisions  were, 
it  is  now  generally  conceded,  unwise,  but  it  provided  a 
system  so  much  better  than  that  which  had  previously 
prevailed,  that  its  effect  was  for  the  time  being  most  salu¬ 
tary. 

.  The  great  defect  of  this  measure  was  that  it  provided 
salaries  for  women  altogether  too  low,  tho  a  considerable 
advance  on  those  previously  paid  and  higher  than  those 
paid  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  as  compared  with  the 
salaries  paid  to  men.  This  condition  naturally  led  after 
four  or  five  years  to  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  women  for 
the  equalization  of  their  salaries  with  those  paid  to  men. 
This  agitation  was  so  skilfully  and  energetically  conducted. 
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while  it  obtained  the  support  of  so  many  powerful  elements 
in  the  community,  that  a  majority  in  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  finally  felt  constrained  to  propose  a  means  of  equaliza¬ 
tion.  The  plan  adopted  provided  for  the  lowering  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  men  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  the 
raising  of  the  salaries  paid  to  women  teachers  to  that  level, 
while  the  salaries  of  both  men  and  women  in  high  schools 
were  equalized  on  a  basis  higher  than  that  formerly  paid 
to  either.  This  plan  was  legalized  by  the  Legislature  in 
1911.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  definitely  of  its  effects. 
There  is  already,  however,  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
it  will  result  in  the  gradual  elimination  of  men  teachers 
from  the  grades,  a  consummation  which  can  not  be  re¬ 
garded  without  deep  regret  by  all  friends  of  the  schools. 

Assignment  of  district  superintendents 

One  of  the  first  things  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  1902 
was  to  assign  the  associate  and  district  superintendents 
to  duty.  The  Charter  provides  that  one  district  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  be  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in 
every  two  of  the  forty-six  school  districts.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  district  superintendents,  twenty-three  were  assigned 
each  to  the  supervision  of  two  districts.  One  was  assigned 
to  the  supervision  of  evening  schools;  another  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  recreation 
centers;  and  a  third  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  high 
schools.  This  method  of  assignment  still  continues  with 
regard  to  district  superintendents.  In  my  judgment  the 
supervisory  force  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  large.  It 
has  not  been  increased  since  1902,  tho  the  school  register 
has  increased  from  496,999  in  September,  1902,  to  about 
73 1 ,000  in  September,  1 9 1 2 ,  or  forty-eight  per  cent.  Further¬ 
more,  the  work  of  the  district  superintendents  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  placing  upon  them  the  supervision 
of  the  attendance  officers  and  the  conduct  of  all  trials 
under  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  either  preliminary 
or  final,  when  parents  are  summoned  for  the  absence  or 
illegal  employment  or  for  the  bad  conduct  of  their  children. 
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I  believe  that  we  greatly  need  in  New  York  some  first-class 
women  who  would  take  general  supervisory  charge  of  all 
the  work  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life. 

The  general  plan  of  supervision  is  that  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  shall  attend  to  all  matters  requiring  supervision 
in  his  two  districts,  shall  direct  the  attendance  officers 
assigned  to  those  districts  and  shall,  subject  always  to  the 
advice  of  the  directors  of  special  branches,  have  as  his 
aids  in  supervision,  special  teachers  of  sewing,  cooking, 
physical  training,  drawing,  shopwork,  and  music. 

Assignment  of  associate  superintendents 

The  assignment  to  duty  of  the  eight  associate  superin¬ 
tendents  is  left  by  the  Charter  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Superintendent,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  of  Education  may  see  fit  to  enact.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  not  enacted  any  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  City  Superintendent,  however,  in  1902,  assigned 
one  associate  superintendent  to  the  supervision  of  high 
schools.  He  then  divided  the  city  into  seven  divisions, 
each  division  comprizing  four  or  more  districts.  Over 
each  division  he  placed  an  associate  superintendent  whose 
duty  it  is  to  confer  with  the  district  superintendents  in  the 
division,  to  unify  the  work  as  far  as  possible  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  needs  of  the  division  in  the  Board  of  Superintend¬ 
ents,  particularly  as  to  consolidation  of  classes,  creation 
of  new  classes,  the  organization  of  schools,  the  procuring 
of  sites  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  work.  This  plan  was  devised  in  1902  because 
of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  school  organizations 
in  the  different  sections  of  Greater  New  York.  It  has 
worked  well  and  has  measurably  accomplished  its  objects. 
It  has  recently  been  changed  so  that  each  associate  super¬ 
intendent  is  required  to  specialize  in  some  particular  kind 
of  work  thruout  the  entire  city. 


Development  of  high  schools 

High  schools  were  first  established  in  the  old  City  of  New 
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York  (if  the  City  College  and  the  Normal  College,  which 
are  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  are  left  out  of  consideration)  in  1897.  As  far  as  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools  is  concerned,  it  was  practically 
only  a  three-year  course  as  it  was  designed  to  make  them, 
at  least  at  first,  merely  feeders  to  the  Normal  College  and 
the  City  College.  In  Brooklyn  there  were  three  high  schools 
with  academic  courses  which  were  quite  different  in  many 
respects,  and  one  manual  training  high  school.  In  the 
borough  of  Richmond  there  were  three  small  high  school 
departments.  In  the  borough  of  Queens  there  was  one 
small  high  school  with  a  four-year  course,  and  seven  or 
eight  high  school  departments  in  elementary  schools  with 
courses  ranging  from  two  years  to  four  years. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Superintend¬ 
ents,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  high  schools,  was  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  a  uniform  academic  course  of  four  years  for  all  of  these 
high  schools.  The  academic  or  general  course  followed 
today  is  practically  that  adopted  in  1902.  It  was  found, 
however,  even  when  this  uniform  course  was  put  into  effect, 
that  there  was  great  disparity  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  various  schools,  partly  due  to  the  traditions  of  the 
schools  themselves,  partly  due  to  different  standards  adopted 
by  principals  and  teachers,  and  partly  due  to  divergent 
attainments  of  pupils  entering  from  the  elementary  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  order  to  standardize  the 
work,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  1904,  instituted 
a  uniform  examination  for  graduation  from  high  schools. 
In  brief,  the  method  of  conducting  this  examination  was 
as  follows :  the  City  Superintendent  requested  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  each  high  school  to  submit  question  papers 
in  each  subject  covering  the  work  done  in  each  school. 
From  these  questions  he  had  a  question  paper  prepared 
in  each  subject  by  someone  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in 
that  subject.  The  high  school  students  wrote  on  these 
papers  at  the  same  hour  and  day  thruout  all  the  high  schools. 
All  of  the  answer  papers  were  transmitted  to  one  place 
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where  they  were  marked  by  committees  of  teachers,  acting 
each  committee  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  and 
all  committees  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
specially  assigned  to  that  work.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
examination  did  conspicuously  good  service  in  the  high 
schools.  About  five  years  ago,  however,  we  felt  constrained 
to  relinquish  this  examination  and  substitute  for  it  an 
examination  given  by  the  State  Examinations  Board  in 
which  New  York  City  is  largely  represented,  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
examination  is  uniform  thruout  the  high  schools  of  the 
State.  The  reason  we  substituted  the  State  examination 
for  our  own  was  that  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  past  an  ordinance  declaring  that  no 
high  school  which  did  not  take  the  examinations  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board  should  participate  in  the  State 
High  School  Fund.  As  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  our 
part  of  this  fund,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  State  examina¬ 
tions.  There  has  been  some  complaint  from  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  high  schools  that  the  character  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board’s  examination  papers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  mathematics  and  modem  languages,  has  lowered 
the  standard  of  teaching  in  these  and  some  other  subjects 
in  our  schools.  Representations  made,  however,  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  have  led  to  a  change  in 
the  method  of  preparing  these  papers,  which  we  trust 
will  produce  better  results. 

The  next  step  in  high  school  development  was  to  secure 
suitable  buildings  for  our  high  schools.  The  high  school 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  since  1898,  and  chiefly 
since  1902,  are,  I  think,  a  credit  to  our  city  and  country. 

The  third  step  in  the  development  of  high  schools  was  the 
diversification  of  their  work.  In  1898  the  only  divergence 
from  the  old  academic  type  of  high  school  was  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  then  only 
partially  developed,  and  some  sporadic  courses  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  other 
Brooklyn  schools.  In  carrying  out  this  work  the  Manual 
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Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn  has  been  developed  to 
its  present  condition ;  the  Stuyv^esant  High  School,  a  manual 
training  high  school  for  boys,  was  established  in  Manhattan ; 
the  Bryant  High  School  with  academic,  manual  training, 
and  technical  departments,  was  organized  in  Queens,  and 
technical  courses  for  girls  (commercial  work,  stenography 
and  typewriting,  dress-making,  and  domestic  science, 
library  economy,  and  design)  were  established  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  High  School,  Manhattan. 

The  most  conspicuously  successful  effort  at  diversifica¬ 
tion  in  high  school  work  was  made,  however,  in  the  two 
commercial  high  schools,  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 
In  these  schools  every  subject  is  taught,  whether  it  be 
English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  or  science,  as 
well  as  the  more  purely  commercial  subjects,  such  as  book¬ 
keeping,  office  practise,  commercial  law,  economics,  and 
stenography  and  typewriting,  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view.  In  other  words,  every  subject  is  so  taught  as 
to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  successfully  upon  a  com¬ 
mercial  career. 

One  of  the  questions  which  is  leading  to  considerable 
discussion  at  present  is  whether  each  high  school,  when 
organized,  shall  be  a  high  school  adapted  to  some  one  phase 
of  high  school  work — the  academic  phase,  the  manual 
training  phase,  or  the  commercial  phase — or  whether  each 
new  high  school  shall  contain  all  three  departments.  On 
the  ground  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  city  point  clearly  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  specialized  high  school. 

The  number  of  high  school  students  increased  from  9,432 
in  September,  1898,  to  about  49,000  in  September,  1912. 

Admission  oj  pupils  to  high  school 

Prior  to  1902  pupils  had  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and  been  admitted  to 
the  high  schools  on  a  uniform  examination  conducted  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  all  of  the  other  boroughs 
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pupils  were  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of  the  principal 
of  the  elementary  school  without  any  examination.  It 
was  deemed  unwise  to  impose  upon  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  other  boroughs  such  an  examination  as  had  formerly 
been  given  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  found  that  many  pupils  were  sent  to  the  high  schools 
in  all  the  other  boroughs  who  were  entirely  unfitted  for 
high  school  work.  In  order  to  standardize  the  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  sending  of  unfit  pupils  to  the  high  schools, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  elementary  school  principals  to 
give  a  certificate  to  each  elementary  school  graduate, 
stating  his  proficiency  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  curriculum.  This  plan  has  measurably  achieved  the 
object  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Organization  of  elementary  schools 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  was  the  unification  of  the  work 
in  elementary  schools.  The  elementary  schools  of  the  old 
City  of  New  York  (boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 
had  a  curriculum  of  seven  years;  Brooklyn  had  a  curriculum 
of  seven  and  one-half  years;  Queens  and  Richmond  had 
a  curriculum  of  eight  years.  It  was  decided  after  much 
discussion  to  make  a  uniform  curriculum  of  eight  years. 
The  extension  of  the  elementary  school  course  from  seven 
to  eight  years  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty  but  was  finally  achieved. 

In  1904  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  at 
St.  lyOuis,  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Fair,  I  presented 
a  paper  in  which  I  urged  that  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  be  organized  with  a  six-year  course  of  study 
and  the  high  schools  with  a  six-year  course  of  study,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  organization  of  an  eight-year  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools  and  a  four-year  course 
for  high  schools.  As  a  beginning  I  urged  that  wherever 
possible  the  pupils  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary 
course  should  be  consolidated  in  separate  buildings  and 
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taught  by  the  departmental  system.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  advocacy,  three  such  schools  have  been  organized 
in  this  city.  The  organization  of  these  three  schools 
represents,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  this  kind  of  work. 
In  many  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  the  upper  grades 
of  the  schools  have  been  consolidated  in  one  building, 
tho  part  of  that  building  is  still  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
first  six  years. 

In  1902  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  large 
buildings  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  a  few  buildings 
in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx  were  occupied  by  three  sepa¬ 
rate  school  organizations  with  three  principals,  each  having 
independent  jurisdiction — a  boys’  grammar  school,  a  girls" 
grammar  school,  and  a  primary  school.  Since  that  time 
the  policy  has  steadily  been  carried  out  of  consolidating 
all  separate  school  organizations  in  one  building  into  one 
school  under  one  head.  In  case  the  school  is  very  large 
the  principal  is  given  one,  two,  or  three  supervisory  as¬ 
sistants,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  classes.  This 
policy,  which  makes,  I  believe,  both  for  economy  and  for 
efficiency,  has  not  yet  been  completed  but  much  has  been 
done.  In  no  building  are  there  more  than  two  elementary 
school  organizations  at  present,  and  I  trust  that  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  except  in  a  very  few  very  large 
buildings,  there  will  be  no  building  that  will  contain  more 
than  one  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools 

In  1902  the  Board  of  Superintendents  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  course  of  study  of  eight  years 
for  elementary  schools.  While  several  changes  have  since 
been  made  the  underlying  principles  that  guided  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  that  course  have  been  retained.  These  are,  in  brief 
the  predominance  of  the  study  of  English — a  most  necessary 
provision  in  a  city  whose  population  is  so  largely  foreign; 
the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  good  literature;  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  details  from  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  technical  grammar;  the  requirement  of 
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hand  work  (in  addition  to  drawing)  in  all  grades — construct¬ 
ive  work  of  many  kinds  for  the  younger  children,  and 
sewing  and  cooking  for  girls  and  carpenter  work  for  boys; 
nature  study,  not  merely  as  a  tiaining  in  observation  but 
as  an  introduction  to  the  materials  and  commodities  which 
man  has  made  subservient  to  his  own  needs  and  uses; 
history,  not  as  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  “heritage”  of  institutions  and  as  a  reservoir 
of  moral  worth;  the  singing  of  high  class  music,  as  an  ele¬ 
vating  and  inspiring  influence;  and  physical  training  and 
athletics  not  only  to  correct  defects  of  posture  and  to  obviate 
the  injurious  results  of  close  confinement  at  school  work, 
but  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  self-reliance  and  unselfish 
cooperation. 

Some  portion  of  the  time  has  been  left  to  the  free  disposal 
of  principals,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  adapt  the  time 
schedules  to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils  or  groups  of 
pupils. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  details  still 
farther,  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  right  intellectual  habits  the  basis  of  determining 
not  only  what  shall  be  taught  but  how  it  should  be  taught. 

Instrumentalities  for  improving  the  work  of  teachers  in  the 

service 

Two  reasons  have  made  it  specially  necessary  to  use 
every  effort  to  improve  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  service : 

(а)  The  presence  of  many  very  old  teachers  who  had 
grown  up  under  a  system  or  systems  in  which  purely  formal 
work,  chiefly  verbal  memorizing,  was  almost  the  only 
result  expected. 

(б)  The  pouring  into  the  system  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
new  teachers  every  year,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
have  little  experience  in  teaching  before  their  appointment, 
and  who  need  constant  instruction,  guidance,  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  means  employed  for  improving  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  service  may  be  summarized  under 
the  following  heads : 
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1.  Deliberations  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the 
results  of  which  are  carried  out  by  the  district  superintend¬ 
ents  after  conference  with  and  instruction  from  their  re¬ 
spective  division  superintendents. 

2.  General  superintendents’  conferences  participated  in 
by  associate  superintendents,  district  superintendents^ 
examiners,  principals  of  training  schools,  and  when  occasion 
requires,  by  directors  of  special  branches. 

3.  Conferences  of  the  principals  of  a  district,  conducted 
by  the  district  superintendent. 

4.  General  conferences  of  all  principals  at  which  the  city 
superintendent  has  presided  and  before  which  papers  have 
been  presented  and  discust. 

5.  The  supervisory  work  performed  by  the  district 
superintendents.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  district  superintend¬ 
ent  to  report  on  the  work  of  the  principal  of  a  school  and 
his  assistants,  and  the  character  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
It  is  also  his  duty  to  visit  each  classroom,  advise  with  the 
principal  and  teachers,  and  report  results.  District  super¬ 
intendents  have  been  requested  to  look  at  the  following 
aspects  of  a  teacher’s  work: 

(а)  Care  for  neatness  of  room  and  material. 

(б)  Care  for  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

(c)  Care  for  decoration. 

(d)  Care  for  person  (i.  e.,  dress,  carriage,  and  voice). 

(e)  Care  for  records. 

(/)  Ability  as  a  teacher,  determined  by  her  own  knowledge,, 
by  her  method  and  its  fruits,  and  by  the  reciprocal  attitude 
of  teacher  and  pupils. 

(g)  Results. 

The  district  superintendent  is  authorized  to  use  his  own 
methods  of  finding  out  what  he  desires  to  discover,  but  as 
a  rule  all  district  superintendents  employ  both  the  method 
of  inspection  and  the  method  of  examination. 

6.  When  faults  are  discovered  by  a  district  superin¬ 
tendent  he 

(a)  Communicates  directly  with  the  teacher  either 
(a)  at  the  time,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  but,  if 
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possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal;  (6)  by  letter; 

(c)  at  a  subsequent  conference  with  the  principal,  at  his  own 
office. 

(b)  Tells  indirectly,  e.  g.,  by  giving  a  model  lesson  in 
the  classroom ;  by  referring  to  some  published  book,  article, 
circular,  or  by-law,  or  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  for  treatment. 

(c)  Requests  the  teacher  to  visit  some  school  or  class 
in  which  she  will  see  the  particular  thing  done  in  a  better 
way. 

(d)  Suggests  to  the  principal  the  propriety  of  so  arranging 
his  school  that  a  mediocre  teacher  may  be  placed  near  a 
strong  teacher  of  the  same  grade,  whose  example  she  may 
cultivate  and  from  whose  work  she  may  receive  inspiration. 

(e)  Invites  and  encourages  principals  and  teachers  to 
originate  and  institute  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
when  a  better  way  is  found,  spreads  information  regarding 
it  to  other  schools. 

7.  The  strict  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  City  Superintendent  with  regard  to  the  work  of  young 
teachers  during  the  three  years  of  probationary  service, 
have  had  a  potent  effect  in  rendering  them  more  efficient 
and  in  causing  them  to  feel  more  responsible  for  results. 

8.  The  authority  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
to  disapprove  a  teacher’s  service  in  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  seventh  year  and  the  twelfth  year  and  in  high  schools 
at  the  fourth  year  and  the  ninth  year,  the  effect  of  which 
disapproval  is  to  prevent  a  teacher’s  advancing  in  salary 
until  approval  is  obtained,  has  caused  all  teachers  or  nearly 
all  to  work  more  energetically  and  to  use  many  of  the 
available  means  of  increasing  their  knowledge  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  technical  equipment. 

9.  The  competitive  examinations  for  all  higher  positions 
have  led  thousands  of  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
summer  afternoon  and  evening  classes  established  by 
Columbia,  New  York  University,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Chicago, 
and  other  institutions,  all  of  which  effort  is  reflected  in 
improved  work  in  the  schools. 
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Guidance  of  elementary  school  graduates 

One  of  the  matters  that  has  engrossed  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  in  the  conferences  referred  to  in  the 
last  section  is  the  guidance  of  elementary  school  graduates 
in  the  choice  of  the  high  school  they  shall  select  to  attend. 
Principals  and  teachers  have  been  urged  to  study  the  special 
aptitudes  of  the  graduates  and  to  advise  the  parents  of 
each  as  to  whether  the  child  shall  take  the  general  academic 
course,  the  commercial  course,  or  the  manual  training 
course.  Since  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  a  fourth 
alternative  is  presented. 

The  elimination  of  large  classes 

Prior  to  1902  it  was  the  custom  in  all  the  crowded  parts 
of  the  city  to  fill  up  each  classroom,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  when  the  classroom  was  full,  to  refuse  admis¬ 
sion  to  other  applicants,  to  place  them  on  a  waiting  list, 
and  to  send  for  them  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  In  the 
more  congested  parts  of  the  city  this  practise  was  carried 
still  further  by  continuing  to  admit  to  a  class  until  the 
teacher  had  enough  pupils  to  fill  all  the  seats  during  the 
forenoon  session  with  one  set  of  pupils,  and  all  the  seats 
at  the  afternoon  session  with  another  set  of  pupils.  I  have, 
myself,  seen  a  class  of  this  description  with  175  pupils. 
Classes  of  1 20  pupils  under  one  teacher  were  not  uncommon, 
while  there  were  hundreds  of  classes  with  over  100  pupils. 
The  results  of  this  system  were,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  (a)  that  many  children  who  were  refused  admis¬ 
sion  never  attended  at  all;  (6)  that  many  parents  refused 
to  send  their  children  to  a  public  school  crowded  in  this 
way;  (c)  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  teach 
properly  so  many  children;  (d)  that  those  at  the  afternoon 
session  were  particularly  unfortunate  because  they  re¬ 
ceived,  a  recess  being  given  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  hour’s  instruction  each 
day ;  and  {e)  that  the  system  was  a  potent  cause  of  retarda¬ 
tion  because  the  pupils  of  the  afternoon  session  were  rarely 
if  ever  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade,  but  to  the  next 
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term’s  morning  class  of  the  same  grade.  Early  in  1902 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  which  has  since  continued. 
This  policy  provides  that  no  child  of  school  age  shall  be 
refused  admission;  that  all  children  of  school  age  who  offer 
themselves  shall  be  received;  that  if  there  is  not  room  for 
them  in  a  whole  day  class  they  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
District  Superintendent  to  a  neighboring  school,  and  that 
if  this  is  not  possible  they  shall  be  organized  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  part-time  classes.  Instead  of  permit¬ 
ting,  as  formerly,  one  teacher  to  teach  an  excessive  number 
of  pupils,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  appointing  one  teacher 
for  the  forenoon  session  who  rendered  service  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  for  three  and  one-half  hours  and  assisted  the  teacher 
of  the  afternoon  session  for  one  and  one-half  hours.  An¬ 
other  teacher  is  appointed  for  three  and  one-half  hours 
in  the  afternoon  and  assists  the  morning  teacher  for  one 
and  one-half  hours.  This  plan,  tho  not  ideal,  is  a  very 
great  advance  upon  the  old  system  under  which  one  teacher 
taught  two  classes  of  pupils,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  In  recent  years  several  attempts 
have  been  made  on  the  score  of  economy  to  return  to  the 
system  in  vogue  prior  to  1902.  Fortunately  for  the  schools 
all  these  attempts  have  so  far  been  defeated.  There  are 
still,  however,  many  hundreds  of  classes  with  registers  of 
over  fifty  pupils  to  a  class.  These  are  being  reduced  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  hope  is  to  obtain  rooms  enough 
and  school  buildings  enough  to  have  no  class  exceed  the 
seating  capacity  of  any  room,  as  determined  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule : 

“At  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  each  study  or  recitation  room.’’ 

Retardation  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools 

It  was  in  1904  that  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  number  of 
over- age  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York 
City.  In  an  article  published  recently  by  the  American 
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Statistical  Association,  Mr.  Rowland  P.  Faulkner  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  inception  of  the  work  to  reduce 
the  number  of  over-age  children  in  the  grades,  which  has 
since  assumed  almost  world-wide  proportions : 

“The  development  of  an  interest  in  retardation  proceeded 
from  two  points  widely  separated  geographically — New 
York  City  and  Porto  Rico — but  thru  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  Porto  Rican  officials,  the  two  movements  have 
been  merged  into  one.  In  his  report  for  1904,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  New  York,  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
developed  the  idea  of  the  over-age  or  retarded  pupil,  and 
showed  by  his  figures  that  some  39  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  were  retarded.  At  the  time  his  work 
stood  practically  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  Whether  the  percentage  was  high  or  low  could 
not  be  known  by  a  comparison  with  other  places.  It  was, 
however,  recognized  by  Dr.  Maxwell  that  retardation  was 
not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  New  York  schools,  and  he 
was  interested  in  ascertaining  the  factors  which  produce 
retardation  more  than  in  measuring  its  amount.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  facts, 
attention  was  frequently  called  to  the  defective  physical 
condition  of  school  children  as  determined  by  the  medical 
inspection  of  schools.  The  conclusion  was  frequently  drawn 
that  physical  defect  was  the  main  cause  of  backwardness, 
and  Dr.  Maxwell’s  studies  exerted  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  ever-spreading  movement  for  medical  inspection. 

“In  its  report  for  1904,  the  Bureau  of  Education  applies 
the  concept  of  a  normal  age  to  other  figures  giving  the  age 
and  grade  distribution  of  pupils  found  in  the  reports  of 
other  cities.  The  whole  number  of  cities  in  the  list,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  City  itself,  is  only  nine,  and  this  repre¬ 
sents  presumably  the  information  available  at  that  time.’’ 

As  soon  as  the  facts  of  retardation  became  known,  we 
set  to  work  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  more 
rapid  advancement  of  over-age  children.  We  felt  that  all 
the  great  improvements,  both  in  curriculum  and  in  school 
administration,  had  up  to  that  time,  been  made  chiefly 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  bright  and  normal  pupils  and  that  but 
little  had  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  for  any 
reason,  were  dropping  by  the  way.  The  first  means  sug¬ 
gested  and  adopted  was  to  establish  special  classes  for  over¬ 
age  children,  known  as  Grades  C,  D,  and  E. 

Classes  of  Grade  C  are  intended  for  foreign  children  who 
can  not  speak  or  read  the  English  language  and  who  need 
special  instruction  along  those  lines  before  they  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  regular  grade  work.  After  a  few 
months  in  these  classes  the  pupils,  when  they  are  able  to 
speak  and  read  ordinary  English  words,  are  transferred  to 
the  grades  which  they  are  entitled  to  enter  by  reason  of 
their  other  attainments. 

Classes  of  Grade  D  are  intended  for  over-age  children 
who  have  either  past  or  are  approaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
years — the  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  granted  an  employ¬ 
ment  certificate,  provided  he  has  a  certain  school  record 
and  has  attained  certain  proficiency  in  his  studies.  The 
children  for  whom  these  classes  are  intended  are  children 
who  not  only  have  no  hope  of  ever  graduating  from  the 
elementary  schools,  but  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  are 
deplorably  behind  in  their  studies,  and  who  will  certainly 
go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows. 

Classes  of  Grade  E  are  rapid  advancement  classes  for 
over-age  children  who  wish  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  course  and  for  whom  special  coaching  and  perhaps 
the  elimination  of  some  part  of  the  course  are  needed  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  seventh  year  work. 

Principals  have  been  authorized  to  modify  the  course  of 
study  for  pupils  in  the  D  and  E  grades,  as  they  find  it  to  be 
necessary.  A  special  syllabus  of  work  for  classes  of  Grade 
C— classes  to  teach  English  to  foreigners — has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Another  method  of  aiding  over-age  children  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  continuation  classes  in  the  vacation  schools. 
These  classes  are  intended  for  children  who  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  promotion  in  June  and  who  desire  to  work  up  in  one  or 
two  subjects  during  the  summer.  We  have  such  classes. 
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largely  attended,  every  summer.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  pass,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  an  examination  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  they  were  reported  as  deficient.  If  they 
attend  regularly,  are  industrious,  and  pass  the  examina¬ 
tion,  they  are  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  This 
certificate  entitles  them  to  a  trial  in  the  next  higher  grade 
to  that  in  which  they  were  in  June. 

Another  method  of  aiding  over-age  children,  tho  it  also 
applies  to  others,  is  the  establishment  of  evening  study 
classes  in  the  winter  recreation  centers.  These  classes  are 
intended  for  those  children  who  have  no  proper  place  in 
which  to  study  their  lessons  at  home.  A  teacher  who  keeps 
order  and  gives  judicious  aid  is  appointed  for  each  study 
room. 

These  agencies  have  all,  I  think,  rendered  materially 
good  service.  Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of  over-age 
children  is  gradually  decreasing  in  the  grades.  Many 
principals  have  devised  ingenious  methods  not  only  to  en¬ 
able  the  bright  pupil  to  advance  with  all  convenient  speed, 
but  to  prevent  the  slow  or  backward  children  from  failing 
in  promotion.. 

I  do  not  anticipate,  however,  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  many  children  who  fail  to 
receive  promotion  at  the  end  of  a  term  or  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  a  considerable  percentage  of 
pupils  in  the  grades  who  are  above  what  has  been  assumed 
to  be  the  normal  age  for  each  grade,  particularly  in  this 
city  where  we  have  so  large  and  so  continuous  an  influx 
of  foreigners  and  of  people  from  rural  districts. 

Departmental  system  of  teaching 

Soon  after  the  re-organization  of  the  schools  in  1902, 
the  City  Superintendent  urged  upon  principals  to  re-organize 
the  work  in  the  classes  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course  on  a  departmental  system  of  teaching. 
This  suggestion  has  been  followed  in  about  three-fifths 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  One  teacher,  for  ins¬ 
tance,  teaches  mathemetics  thru  four  grades  or  perhaps 
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two  grades,  instead  of  teaching  all  subjects  in  one  grade, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  subjects. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  found  that  w^here  the  princi¬ 
pal  exercises  good  judgment  in  assigning  his  teachers  to 
subjects,  the  result  is  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  danger  is  that  where  a  pupil 
is  required  to  recite  to  three  or  four  teachers  each  day,  he 
may  be  over-burdened  with  home  work.  This  danger, 
how’ever,  is  disappearing  wdth  experience. 

To  a  limited  extent  departmental  teaching  is  also  used 
in  some  schools  in  the  first  six  grades,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  allowing  the  teacher  w^ho  has  a  special  gift  in  teach¬ 
ing  singing  or  drawing,  to  teach  one  of  these  subjects  in 
other  classes  than  her  owm,  w^hile  the  teachers  of  those  other 
classes  in  turn  take  charge  of  her  class. 

Student  self-government 

The  institution  of  student  self-government  has  never 
been  required  in  any  school.  Some  form  of  student  self- 
government,  however,  is  now  found  in  all  of  the  high  schools, 
while  w^ell  matured  plans — generally  modifications  of  the 
“school  city’’  idea — are  in  use  in  several  elementary  schools. 

Physical  examination  of  school  children 

For  the  first  time,  in  1902,  when  Dr.  Lederle  became  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  an  earnest  effort  w^as  made  to  examine 
school  children,  to  discover  their  physical  defects  and  to 
secure  proper  “follow  up’’  measures,  either  by  family  physi¬ 
cians,  dispensaries,  or  hospitals,  or  by  school  nurses.  While 
I  think  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  in  earnest, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  present,  to  do  this  w^ork  w^ell, 
I  can  not  regard  it  as  satisfactorily  done.  Ample  experience 
has  brought  the  conviction  that  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion  of  school  children,  to  produce  its  best  results,  must  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  educational  authorities. 

Physical  training 

The  work  in  physical  training  in  our  schools  received 
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a  decided  impetus  while  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was 
director  of  this  branch.  The  corrective  exercises  were 
rendered  less  formal  and  more  diversified  and  thus  made 
more  interesting.  Athletic  games  for  both  boys  and  girls 
were  introduced  and  folk-dancing  for  girls  was  made  a 
feature  of  our  work.  The  chief  aim  of  our  physical  training 
work  at  present  is  to  insure  habits  of  living  which  lead  to 
vigorous  health. 


Public  school  athletics 

It  was  during  Dr.  Gulick ’s  incumbency  as  director  of 
Physical  Training  that  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League, 
of  which  General  George  W.  Wingate  is  the  president, 
was  organized.  The  aim  of  this  organization,  which  is 
composed  partly  of  school  officers  and  partly  of  citizens  out¬ 
side  the  schools,  is  to  encourage  athletics  among  public  school 
children.  The  design  is  to  secure  the  participation  of  every 
boy  in  some  kind  of  athletics.  This  result  has  been  very 
largely  accomplished  by  the  awarding  of  “athletic  buttons” 
for  certain  achievements  at  certain  given  ages  and  by  inter¬ 
class  and  inter-school  meets.  The  authorities  of  the  National 
Guard  have  been  extremely  kind  in  placing  the  regimental 
armories  at  our  disposal  for  these  purposes.  The  work 
of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  has  also  led  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  four  well  equipped 
athletic  fields. 

Out  of  the  work  accomplished  for  boys  has  grown  the 
work  for  girls,  chiefly  in  folk-dancing,  controlled  by  the 
Girls’  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Folk¬ 
dancing  has  now  become  the  favorite  physical  exercise  of 
the  girls  of  this  city.  It  is  found  in  every  schoolhouse, 
in  every  public  school  playground,  and  in  every  girls’ 
recreation  center. 

The  school  history  of  each  pupil 

About  three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Superintendents  pre¬ 
scribed  a  form  of  card-catalog  for  use  in  every  school,  by 
which  a  school  history  of  every  pupil  is  kept.  By  this 
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means,  the  progress  or  retardation,  the  achievements  and 
the  failures,  and  the  special  aptitudes  of  each  pupil  may  be 
easily  determined.  The  system  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  enabling  principals  and  teachers  to  advise  with  regard 
to  the  future  course  of  education  or  for  vocational  guidance. 

Kindergartens 

Prior  to  1898  there  were  only  seven  kindergartens  in 
Queens,  none  in  Richmond  and  very  few  in  Manhattan, 
The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.  The  extension  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  system  has  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  in 
the  development  of  the  schools.  There  are  now  843  kinder¬ 
gartens  with  over  30,000  pupils. 

Lectures  for  the  people 

The  old  City  of  New  York  was  the  first  municipality  in 
this  country  to  establish  lectures  for  the  people  in  public 
school  buildings.  Since  consolidation  this  work  has  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Classes  for  mental  defectives 

Classes  for  mental  defectives  are  designated  Ungraded 
Classes.  This  is  a  somewhat  unmeaning  designation.  It 
developed,  however,  from  the  fact  that  these  classes  have 
grown  out  of  a  few  classes  originally  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  pupils,  the 
mentally  and  physically  defective  and  the  incorrigible, 
who  did  not  prove  amenable  to  the  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  regular  classroom.  In  1902  an  investigation 
of  the  work  done  in  these  classes  showed  that  because  of 
their  mixt  character,  results  were  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
decided  to  confine  these  classes  to  children  who  are  atypical 
or  mentally  defective,  without  being  utterly  imbecile.  An 
inspector  of  these  classes.  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  was 
appointed,  and  a  physician  assigned  from  our  corps  of 
physical  training  teachers,  to  examine  all  pupils  suggested 
by  the  principals  and  teachers  as  mental  defectives.  No 
pupil  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes  who  is  not  certified 
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both  by  the  medical  examiner  and  by  the  inspector  of 
ungraded  classes  as  a  mental  defective.  These  classes, 
of  which  there  are  now  142 — not  nearly  enough — are  serving 
a  good  purpose  in  training  children  to  be  self-supporting 
who  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  dependent  and  the  criminal.  Even  if  these  classes 
did  nothing  more  than  to  confer  the  ability  to  work  on  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  they  would  add  materially 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Even  if  they  did  nothing 
more  than  to  relieve  the  regular  classes  of  the  incubus  of 
pupils  who  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  instruction  and 
discipline,  they  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  schools.  The 
chief  reliance  for  educating  the  mentally  defective  is  placed 
on  training  thru  exercises  for  the  hand.  Three  great 
obstacles,  however,  have  been  discovered  in  carrying  on 
this  work.  One  is  the  presence  in  the  classes  of  a  small 
proportion  of  pupils  so  imbecile  that  they  do  not  seem  amen¬ 
able  to  any  form  of  training  and  who  should  be  committed 
to  institutions.  The  second  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administrative  and  medical  staff  to  cope  with  the  large 
numbers  of  children  proposed  by  the  principals  for  exami¬ 
nation.  And  the  third  and  greatest  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  teachers  who  possess  the  requisite  tact,  patience, 
and  versatility  and  the  skill  acquired  thru  training,  to  deal 
with  the  mentally  defective  child.  Measures  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  now  under 
advisement  that  will  materially  lessen  these  difficulties. 

Classes  for  crippled  children 

A  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  was  invited  to 
take  over  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  crippled  children 
collected  in  temporary  school  quarters  in  a  private  house. 
A  benevolent  society  undertook  to  provide  medical  at¬ 
tendance,  meals,  baths,  etc.  Out  of  this  school  has  grown 
the  finely  equipped  institution  on  Henry  street,  the  same 
division  of  responsibility  being  continued.  Since  that  time 
this  work  has  grown  until  we  have  now  28  classes  for  crippled 
children  in  different  parts  of  the  city  with  a  register  of  554. 
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School  for  the  deaf 

In  September,  1908,  a  day  school  for  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  established.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  read 
the  lips  of  others  and  to  articulate  themselves.  They  are 
then  given  as  much  of  the  regular  grade  work  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  as  they  can  master  and  are  beginning  to 
receive  some  instruction  in  trades. 

Classes  for  the  blind 

A  little  later  classes  for  the  blind  were  established.  As 
soon  as  the  pupils  have  learned  to  read  the  Braille  type 
and  write  on  the  Braille  slate,  they  are  placed  in  classes 
with  sighted  children.  It  is  found  that  they  do  all  the 
work  of  their  grades,  except  free-hand  drawing  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  take  high  rank  in  their  classes.  Several  have 
been  advanced  to  high  school  where  they  sustain  them¬ 
selves  without  difficulty.  They  even  engage  successfully 
in  games  and  athletic  sports.  The  experiment  of  educa¬ 
ting  blind  children  in  the  same  classes  with  normal  children 
has  been  more  successful  than  the  most  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocates  expected. 

Classes  for  tubercular  children 

When,  by  more  rigid  examination  of  school  children  for 
physical  defects,  the  health  authorities  began  to  exclude 
from  the  schools  children  suffering  from  open  tuberculosis, 
classes  for  such  children  were  established  in  the  open  air, 
on  old  ferry-boats  moored  in  the  East  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  hospitals  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  We 
have  now'  seven  such  classes.  The  first  open  air  class  in 
America,  how'ever,  w'as  established  for  tubercular  children 
in  New  York  in  1904  at  Coney  Island — the  same  year  in 
which  open  air  classes  were  first  established  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Prussia. 

Classes  for  anemic  children 

The  success  attending  the  open  air  treatment  of  tubercular 
children  led  to  the  establishment  of  open  air  classes  for 
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anemic  children  and  those  threatened  with,  or  particularly 
liable  to,  tuberculosis.  The  first  of  these  classes  was  es¬ 
tablished  about  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  in  P.  S.  21,  on 
Mott  street,  Manhattan.  We  have  now  ten  such  classes 
and  are  preparing  to  open  several  more.  The  experiment 
very  clearly  proves  that  the  sickly  child  taught  in  the  open 
air  thruout  the  year  not  only  suffers  no  bad  effects  from 
school  work,  but  gains  in  vigor  and  in  weight.  This  fact 
ought  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  construction  of 
school  buldings  in  the  future. 

Stammerers  and  stutterers 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  four  of  the  Manhattan  public  schools  to  cure  chil¬ 
dren  afflicted  with  stammering  and  stuttering.  The  success 
that  has  attended  these  experiments  will  probably  lead  to 
a  large  extension  of  the  work  and  to  special  provision  for 
training  teachers  to  cure  speech  defects. 

Truant  schools 

The  provision  for  the  confinement  and  training  of  so- 
called  incorrigible  truants  is  still  inadequate.  The  building 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
is  in  a  densely  settled  neighborhood,  without  yard 
space,  farm,  or  garden.  The  Truant  School  of  Brooklyn 
is  in  an  old  and  poor  building,  tho  it  is  situated  on  a  tract 
of  land  containing  about  twelve  acres.  It  was  and  still 
is  necessary  to  send  many  of  our  truants  to  outside  insti¬ 
tutions. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  Board  of  Education 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The  buildings  so  far 
erected  are  admirable  for  their  purpose.  The  land  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  institution  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  trades 
are  taught.  A  greatly  enlarged  plant  is  urgently  needed, 
however.  The  truant  is  a  child  who  has  lost  the  power  of 
concentration  and  who  has  acquired  a  number  of  bad  habits. 
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The  design  of  the  truant  school  is  to  restore  the  power  of 
concentration  and  to  substitute  good  habits  for  bad  ones. 

A  day  school  for  truants 

Seven  years  ago  a  day  school  for  truants  was  established 
in  Public  School  120,  Manhattan,  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones, 
Principal.  This  school  was  an  experiment  in  treat¬ 
ing  cases  of  truancy  without  confining  the  boys  in 
an  institution.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  over  500 
boys  have  been  permanently  reformed  and  that  a  course 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  methods  of  discipline 
adapted  to  the  delinquent  boy,  have  been  developed. 
Other  schools  of  this  character  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be 
established. 


Fire  drills 

The  danger  of  fire  breaking  out  in  one  of  our  very  large 
buildings,  emphasized  by  the  tradition  of  terrible  loss  of 
life  occasioned  by  school  fires  in  bygone  years,  has  always 
been  present  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  city  schools.  The  Collingwood  disaster 
brought  this  subject  forcibly  before  the  public.  As  a 
consequence  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  our 
school  buildings  as  safe  as  possible,  while  fire  drills  are 
regularly  conducted  at  least  twice  every  month.  In  case 
it  is  found  that  it  requires  more  than  three  minutes  to  empty 
any  school  building  of  all  its  inmates  in  an  orderly  manner, 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  cause  and  an  attempt  to  rectify 
it  ensues.  Tho  we  have  had  several  fires,  two  or  three 
of  them  very  serious,  during  the  past  ten  years,  no  life  has 
been  lost  and  not  a  child  has  been  in  any  way  injured. 
This  gratifying  result  is  very  largely  due  to  the  thoroness 
of  the  fire  drills  and  to  the  heroic  firmness  of  principals 
and  teachers  when  danger  has  threatened. 

Industrial  training 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  began 
to  establish  evening  industrial  schools.  These  schools  are 
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of  two  kinds:  evening  trade  high  schools  and  evening  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  of  elementary  grade.  The  evening  trade 
high  schools  are  intended  to  afford  instruction  in  trades 
to  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  engaged  in  manual 
work  during  the  day.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  students, 
however,  are  persons  who  are  not  yet  engaged  in  the  trades 
but  who-  desire  to  enter.  The  evening  industrial  schools 
of  elementary  grade,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  attended 
chiefly  by  colored  people  who  desire  to  acquire  some  means 
of  earning  a  living. 

Three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  established  a 
vocational  school  for  boys  in  Public  School  loo,  138th 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  Manhattan. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  work 
of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Opportunity  is  given  in  these  two  schools  to  boys  and 
girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  even  tho 
they  have  not  completed  or  nearly  completed  the  elementary 
school  coqrse,  to  enter  upon  preparation  for  a  trade  requir¬ 
ing  manual  skill. 

The  success  that  has  attended  these  two  experiments 
will  probably  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  industrial  training, 
both  in  the  number  of  institutions  devoted  to  trade  instruc¬ 
tion  and  in  the  number  of  trades,  the  rudiments  of  which 
are  taught.  At  present  boys  are  taught  printing,  plumbing, 
electric  wiring,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  design,  and 
machine  shop  practise,  while  girls  are  taught  the  trades 
that  depend  on  the  needle,  the  brush,  and  the  various  types 
of  sewing-machine. 

The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  trades  is  growing,  but 
slowly.  It  is  hard  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  learning  a  trade.  The  trend  of  ambition  among 
the  children  of  a  modern  city  is,  unfortunately,  away  from 
the  trades  and  toward  clerical  work  and  the  so-called 
learned  professions. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  trade  teaching  would  meet 
with  decided  opposition  from  the  trades  unions.  Such, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  Federation 
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of  Labor  has  recognized  the  wisdom,  even  the  necessity, 
of  instruction  in  the  trades  at  public  expense.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  nothing  would  give  so  great  an  impetus 
to  trade  schools — concededly  a  crying  public  need — as 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  by  trades  unions  of 
strict  rules  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  moderate  term  of 
training  and  appropriate  standard  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  their  ranks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  obstacle  today  in  the  way  of  maintaining  trade 
schools  is  the  attitude  of  employers  who,  notwithstanding 
their  loud  cries  for  industrial  education,  persist  in  hiring 
boys  and  girls  out  of  school,  whether  it  be  elementary  or 
high  or  trade,  long  before  they  have  completed  the  course. 
The  support  which  trade  schools  and  all  other  schools  need 
most,  is  the  support  that  comes  from  employers — and  their 
number  is  increasing — who  refuse  to  take  into  their  service 
boys  and  girls  who  have  not  persisted  to  the  end  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

School  libraries 

During  the  past  ten  years  grade  libraries  for  pupils  and 
reference  libraries  for  teachers  have  been  established  in 
every  school.  During  the  year  1911  the  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  drew  7,923,054  books  and  teachers 
251,971  books — a  total  circulation  of  8,175,025  for  618,314 
volumes.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  circulation 
from  the  high  school  libraries  which  was  proportionately 
larger. 

Evening  schools 

Evening  schools  have  existed  for  nearly  a  century  in 
New  York.  The  most  important  developments  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  been  the  establishment  of  evening 
trade  and  industrial  schools;  the  systematization  of  the 
teaching  of  English  to  foreigners;  the  assimilation  of  work 
in  evening  high  schools  to  that  in  day  high  schools,  to  the 
end  that  students  compelled  to  leave  the  latter  before 
completing  the  course,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  in  the  former;  the  improvement  in  the  teaching  force. 
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due  to  appointing  teachers  in  the  order  of  standing  on  eligi¬ 
ble  lists;  and  the  establishment  of  summer  high  schools  to 
teach  English  to  foreigners. 

An  evening  art  school  is  in  contemplation.  The  question 
is  also  being  agitated  of  establishing  continuation  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  to  work  before  reaching 
the  age  of  sixteen.  At  present  boys  who  did  not 
complete  the  elementary  school  course  are  required 
to  attend  evening  school.  The  design  is  that,  in 
the  continuation  school,  the  time  for  schooling,  six  or  eight 
hours  a  week,  shall  be  taken,  not  out  of  the  child’s  time  for 
recreation,  but  out  of  his  employer’s  time  for  labor.  To 
accomplish  this  much  needed  reform,  legislation  will  be 
necessary. 

Activities  outside  of  regular  school  periods 

The  limit  of  space  prevents  my  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  our  work 
— the  use  of  school  buildings,  outside  of  the  regular  school 
periods,  for  social,  recreative,  and  academic  purposes. 
I  must  be  content  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  these 
activities:  Continuation  summer  high  schools,  in  which 
students  who  failed  of  promotion  may  work  off  conditions 
or  gain  advanced  standing;  vacation  elementary  schools 
in  which  there  is  much  manual  training  of  many  varieties, 
kindergartens  for  the  little  ones,  and  continuation  classes 
for  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  in  June;  vacation  play¬ 
grounds  in  public  school  premises,  in  which  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  now  over  125,000;  and  evening  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  during  the  school  year  in  which  young  people 
employed  during  the  day  may,  in  the  evening,  organize 
themselves  into  literary,  musical,  and  social  clubs;  and  dance, 
play  games,  and  engage  in  athletics  and  gymnastics  to  their 
hearts’  content;  and  the  establishment  of  study  rooms  where 
the  children  of  the  tenements  who  have  no  place  to  study 
their  lessons  at  home,  may  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  room 
in  which  to  do  so,  with  the  aid  of  a  kindly,  sympathetic 
teacher 
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The  secret  of  success  in  these  activities  has  been,  not 
expensive  apparatus  or  elaborate  equipment,  but  careful 
management  by  experienced  teachers.  Their  extent  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  employ  a  larger  number 
of  teachers  and  minister  to  a  larger  number  of  young  people 
than  the  entire  school  system  of  Boston  or  St.  Louis. 

Cooperation  with  other  institutions 

Helpful  relations  have  been  established  with  other 
institutions.  The  New  York  Public  Library  sends  “travel¬ 
ing  libraries”  to  the  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers. 
The  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Aquarium  send 
specimens  to  the  schools  for  nature  study.  The  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provide  lectures  and  exhibits 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  Museum  of  Art  has  provided 
special  facilities  for  the  study  of  its  treasures.  And  the 
New  York  Public  Education  Society  has  aided  in  developing 
every  advance  in  our  work  and  in  resisting  every  attack  on 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Type  of  school  building  peculiar  to  New  York 

The  policy  of  the  education  authorities  of  this  city,  to 
use  the  public  school  buildings  for  purposes  of  instruction 
and  recreation  outside  of  regular  school  hours,  has  developed 
a  type  of  school  building  which,  I  think,  is  peculiar  to  New 
York.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  type  are  a  large 
assembly-room  and  a  covered  playground  which  occupies 
nearly  all  of  the  first  floor  space.  The  large  assembly- 
room  provides  not  only  for  the  school  assemblies,  but  for 
the  public  lectures.  The  covered  playgrounds  provide 
play  space  in  all  weathers  and  make  possible  both  the  play- 
work  of  the  summer  and  the  recreation  center  of  the  winter. 
In  addition  to  these  features,  we  have  placed  roof  play¬ 
grounds  on  several  school  buildings  in  congested  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  The  reason  which  prompted  the  building  of  roof 
playgrounds  was  the  impossibility  of  securing  open  air 
playgrounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building,  because  of  the 
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great  costliness  of  land.  These  roof  playgrounds  are  used 
not  only  by  the  school  children  of  the  day  schools  whenever 
weather  permits,  but  by  thousands  of  children  on  summer 
evenings.  They  prove  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  foul 
odors  and  excessive  heat  of  the  streets  in  the  tenement- 
house  areas. 

Obstacles  to  he  overcome 

Such  are  the  more  conspicuous  features  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  school  system  since  1898.  They  are  yet  far 
from  complete.  Many  of  them  are  still  only  in  their  infancy. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,'  they  have  been  achieved  only 
with  great  labor  and  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  These 
obstacles  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city’s  population.  During 
the  decade  that  elapsed  between  1900  and  1910,  the  city’s 
population  increased  from  3,437,202  to  4,766,883,  or  39 
per  cent.  During  the  same  interval  the  register  of  the  schools 
increased  from  418,951  to  659,495,  or  58  per  cent.  The 
fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  organize  a  sufficient  number  of 
new  classes  each  year  to  accommodate  on  the  average  20,000 
pupils,  is  in  itself  a  serious  brake  on  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Old  school  organizations  must  be  re-arranged  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils  transferred  to  new  school  buildings  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  increase.  At  least  i  ,200  new  teachers 
are  appointed  every  year,  who  require  constant  assistance 
and  direction  from  the  supervisory  staff.  These  condi¬ 
tions  make  advancement  in  school  efficiency  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  than  it  is  in  a  city  in  which  the  population 
is  comparatively  stable  and  in  which  new  teachers  are 
appointed  only  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps. 

2.  Our  school  population  is  composed  very  largely  of 
foreign-born  children  or  of  the  children  of  foreigners. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  earnest,  ambitious  students. 
But  the  inability  to  speak  English  when  they  enter  school, 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  hear  good  English  in  the 
home,  are  most  serious  handicaps  to  progress.  To  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  children  English  is  a  foreign  tongue. 
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3.  The  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  large  schemes  of  improvement.  Much  of  the  energy 
that  should  be  devoted  to  improving  the  work  of  the  schools, 
is  diverted  to  controversies  with  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  city. 

4.  Determined  opposition,  chiefly  from  political  sources, 
but  also,  tho  in  a  much  less  degree,  from  the  conservatism 
of  teachers,  to  every  improvement  undertaken.  At  one 
time  it  was  unscrupulous  resistance  to  teaching  the  “fads 
and  frills” — manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  like. 
That  fight  is  over  for  the  present,  and  a  decisive  victory  has 
been  won  for  progress.  Just  now  there  seems  to  be  an  equally 
determined  effort  to  break  down  the  merit  system  of  ap¬ 
pointing  teachers. 

I  have  full  confidence,  however,  that  the  people  of  New 
York  will,  in  the  end,  sustain  whatever  makes  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  their  schools. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  school  history  of  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years,  my  feeling  is  one  of  astonishment  that  under 
such  conditions  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  If  the 
progress  is  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  credit  is  due  to 
those  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  every  well  considered  forward  step  and  resisted  every 
attempt  at  retrogression,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  who  have  stood,  steadily 
and  uniformly,  for  improving  the  education  of  the  people. 

There  are  many  plans  afoot  for  further  advances,  but  I 
forbear. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  oe  Schools 
OF  Gre.xter  New  York 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  AT  CHICAGO 

The  directors  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  San  Francisco  in  1911  voted  to  have  the  1912  session  in 
St.  Paul.  Those  controlling  the  matter  found  reasons  for 
transferring  the  meeting  to  Chicago. 

Some  dissatisfied  people  have  long  urged  the  “democra¬ 
tizing”  of  the  National  Education  Association.  But  the 
National  Education  Association  had  for  years  been  strictly 
democratic.  On  the  first  day  of  each  annual  session,  the 
active  members  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  sepa¬ 
rate  state  meetings,  where  the  delegates  in  open  session 
selected  state  directors  and  members  of  the  nominating 
committee.  Often  the  several  state  delegates  instructed 
their  members  of  the  nominating  committee  as  to  who 
should  be  supported  for  various  offices.  Thus  the  directors 
and  the  general  nominating  committee  have  represented 
the  rank  and  file  of  all  members  in  all  states. 

At  the  Boston  meeting,  at  San  Francisco,  and  at  Chicago, 
the  real  purpose  of  the  alleged  Progressives  was  manifestly 
not  to  democratize,  but  to  municipalize  the  National 
Education  Association;  not  to  give  opportunity  for  a 
majority  vote  of  all  delegates  from  all  states,  but  to  turn 
the  annual  business  meeting  into  a  local  mass  meeting  under 
control  of  two  or  three  great  cities.  At  Boston  the  feder¬ 
ated  municipalizers  massed  their  forces  for  a  Chicago 
candidate.  At  San  Francisco  they  received  aid  from  the 
local  organization  in  that  city  and  “landed”  a  New  York 
candidate  in  an  office. 

At  Chicago  the  municipalizers  intended  to  concentrate 
again.  New  York  had  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
But  Chicago  “treacherously”  and  “traitorously”  “repudi¬ 
ated”  her  contract.  The  New  York  organization  in  the 
Boston  mass  meeting  was  eager  to  place  in  office  an  active 
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candidate  from  Chicago.  At  the  Chicago  meeting  the 
New  York  campaigners  “with  14,000  teachers  behind  them” 
desired  to  place  one  of  their  own  “greatest  leaders  of  the 
country”  in  the  highest  office  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  regardless  of  whether  that  individual  had  been 
known  in  education  outside  of  New  York  or  not.  Their 
active  candidate  was  on  the  platform  in  the  Chicago  business 
meeting  and  made  a  long  speech  denouncing  Chicago 
for  “violating  the  compact.”  Nearly  two  hours  of  time 
in  the  business  meeting  at  Chicago  were  consumed  in  the 
vociferating  of  angry  women  from  New  York. 

In  the  directors’  meeting  at  Chicago,  the  president  of 
the  Association  had  made  a  report  to  the  Board  assailing 
another  officer  of  the  Association  for  “discouraging  the 
enrollment  of  active  members.”  Much  time  in  the  Board 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  president’s  report.  An  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Board  had  to  be  held.  The  secretary 
of  the  Association  was  the  officer  attacked.  He  made 
reply.  His  caution  as  to  suspicious  enrollments  in  1912 
was  due  to  certain  illegal  procedures  discovered  in  the 
Boston  meeting. 

During  the  Boston  meeting,  a  Chicago  representative 
stood  at  the  enrolling  stand,  with  blank  membership 
certificates  and  with  money  to  pay  enrollment  fees.  Persons 
outside  of  Chicago  and  some  in  Chicago  were  enrolled  as 
representing  Chicago  schools,  with  which  they  had  no 
connection,  fees  being  paid  by  the  Chicago  representative. 

The  secretary  had  secured  evidence  of  some  86  of  the 
illegal  enrollments.  He  had  letters  from  those  so  enrolled. 
His  evidence  was  not  even  sought  to  be  impeached.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Chicago  representatives  explaining  to  the 
directors  how  completely  unsophisticated  the  Chicago 
teachers’  organization  was.  But  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  object  of  the  illegal  enrollments  was  not  solely  to 
get  copies  of  the  proceedings  for  use  in  the  several  Chicago 
schools.  The  Chicago  representatives  agreed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  enrollments.  They  merely 
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pleaded  that  there  was  no  intention  to  commit  a 
wrong  by  the  illegal  enrollments.  It  was  simply  a  case 
of  exuberant  zeal  in  the  campaign  to  secure  office  for  a 
Chicago  candidate.  The  secretary  was  found  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  exercise  of  caution  regarding  enrollments.  The 
directors  voted  to  expunge  from  the  record  all  reference 
to  the  illegal  proceedings  and  the  debates  relating  to  the 
same — without  impugning  the  motives  or  impeaching  the 
character  of  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Association. 

Much  time  was  lost  in  considering  issues  affecting  New 
York  and  Chicago.  In  all  the  violent  debates,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  wishes  of  members  from  other  states. 
The  whole  of  the  alleged  progressive  movement  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  seems  to  have  been  for  the  federated 
municipalization,  not  the  democratization,  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  were  frequent  expressions  as  to  “the  solid 
Chicago  vote,”  “the  united  New  York  City  vote,”  “keeping 
the  contract,”  “voting  according  to  the  agreement,”  etc. 
Two  great  city  organizations  were  constantly  in  evidence. 
There  was  no  indication  of  personality  or  individuality  in 
thinking.  Each  city  crowd  was  a  unit  in  the  local  mass 
meeting.  Each  city  had  spokesmen.  The  rank  and  file 
from  the  cities  obeyed  orders  or  conformed  to  agreements 
or  violated  agreements  as  the  leaders  directed.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  city  teachers  might  as  well  have  been  so 
many  manikins.  They  were  there  to  be  counted  and  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  as  ordered. 

To  the  independent  professional  men  and  women,  it 
would  appear  that  the  teachers  from  those  municipalities 
constituted  some  sort  of  secret  society  ruled  by  secret 
caucuses — voting  in  blocks.  One  group  of  leaders  desired 
at  one  time  a  secret  ballot,  lest  the  presence  of  superior 
officers  in  the  other  group  would  prevent  individual  freedom 
in  voting.  The  unmunicipalized,  independent  N.  E.  A. 
members  from  outside  the  cities  in  question  have  unavoid¬ 
ably  the  impression  that  those  city  teachers  are  little  more 
than  so  many  mechanisms,  worked  thru  a  string  pulled  by 
a  higher  officer.  Of  course,  such  free  and  independent 
people  may  be  mistaken ! 
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But  talk  about  democratization!  These  municipalized 
school  teachers  care  nothing  for  democracy.  They  seem 
not  to  understand  it.  They  stand  for  hierarchy.  They 
represent  the  methods  of  ward  politicians  ruled  by  bosses. 
When  they  finally  broke  faith  with  one  another  at  Chicago, 
they  made  violent  charges  against  one  another,  on  account 
of  secret  schemes  and  midnight  caucuses. 

Thus  the  open  meeting  at  Chicago  revealed  hitherto 
unheard-of  proceedings,  which  are  quite  destructive  of 
democracy.  The  municipalizers  showed  no  desire  to  share 
in  deed  or  judgment  with  the  great  free  democracy  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  outside  a  few  municipalities.  It  was  merely  a 
matter  of  manipulating  the  localized  mass  meeting,  and 
controlling  the  city  vote  for  political  purposes. 

The  charges  against  the  trustees  and  other  officers  for 
financial  mismanagement  of  the  N.  E.  A.  funds  fell  flat. 
Ample  investigations  had  been  made.  The  securities  of 
the  Association  were  demonstrated  to  be  unmistakably  sound 
and  intact.  Even  the  secretary  of  the  Association  had  been 
subjected  to  tedious  investigations.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
charged  with  malfeasance  in  office,  but  the  books  showed 
the  secretary’s  accounts  correct  to  a  cent. 

In  the  general  sessions,  there  were  some  good  papers  and 
addresses;  a  few  were  excellent;  several  were  platitudinous 
and  stupid.  Many  of  the  department  meetings  were  thought 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  It  is  believed  that  the  trend  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  outside  the  two  or  three  large  cities,  will  now  be 
toward  a  restoration  of  the  simple  democracy  which  for 
years  characterized  the  national  organization.  In  the 
campaign  for  offices,  it  was  sought  to  draw  out  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  and  make  him  declare  himself  as  to 
numerous  methods  of  procedure.  Some  caucus  representa¬ 
tives  visited  him.  He  declined  to  make  promise  or  pledge. 
He  had  been  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  had  participated  in  many  programs.  He  had 
a  brilliant  career  in  the  educational  movement  of  his  state 
and  the  Middle  W’est.  His  reply  was  that  he  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  honors  conferred,  but  he  could  make  no  pre- 
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liminary  announcement  of  policy  or  conduct  in  order  to 
get  the  office.  He  declared  himself  unwilling  to  solicit 
votes,  or  to  take  any  action  in  campaigning  for  his  election. 
He  declined  even  to  suggest  plans  of  operation  whereby  his 
friends  might  secure  his  election.  Without  soliciting  any¬ 
thing,  he  had  34  votes  out  of  the  46  in  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  new  treasurer  had  35  out  of  the  46  votes  in  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  votes 
for  the  two  nominees  coincided.  The  vice-presidents 
were  nominated  by  a  plan  which  none  of  them  could  have 
foreseen.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  the  Chicago 
meeting,  the  principles  of  democracy  applied  in  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee.  The  mass  meeting,  by  virtue  of  the 
quarrel  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  endorsed  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  nominating  committee. 

Many  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
offered  by  the  Chicago  representatives.  Most  of  the 
delegates  from  the  country  at  large  had  withdrawn  before 
the  amendments  were  taken  up.  The  amendments  were 
offered  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  democratizing  the  N. 
E.  A.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  will  have  that  effect. 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  tend  to  place  the  control  of 
the  Association  more  completely  within  the  power  of  local 
mass  meetings,  of  which  the  municipalizers  themselves 
now  express  considerable  fear.  Of  course,  each  of  such 
groups  will  fear  the  local  mass  meeting  when  the  convention 
is  held  in  or  near  the  other  city. 

On  the  whole,  the  delegates  who  attended  the  National 
Education  Association  for  educational  purposes  probably 
left  the  Chicago  meeting  in  a  more  hopeful  state  of  mind 
than  they  did  the  meetings  at  Boston  and  San  Francisco. 

John  R.  Kirk 

State  Normal  School 
Kirks viLLE,  Mo. 
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A  concise  history  of  chemistry — By  T.  P.  Hilditch.  New  York:  D.  Van 

Nostrand  Co.,  19 1 1.  263  p.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  subject  is  discust  in  the  following  chapters:  I. 
Evolution  of  the  science;  II.  Chemical  history  of  fire,  air 
and  water;  III.  Ultimate  constitution  of  matter;  IV.  In¬ 
organic  compounds  and  laws  of  chemical  combination; 
V.  Notes  on  the  history  of  the  elements  and  their  chief 
compounds;  VI.  History  of  organic  chemistry;  VII.  Com¬ 
pounds  and  reactions  in  organic  chemistry ;  VIII.  Chemistry 
of  plant  and  animal  life;  IX.  Application  of  chemistry  to 
manufactures;  X.  History  of  physical  chemistry;  and  XI. 
Progress  of  experimental  method.  Appendix  A  consists 
of  a  biographical  index  of  chemists  grouped  according  to 
the  different  chemical  periods,  and  Appendix  B  gives  a 
chronological  summary  of  chemical  events  of  outstanding 
interest.  Both  a  name  index  and  a  subject  index  are 
provided. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  the  book  is  designed 
for  those  who  are  either  “simultaneously  acquiring,  or  already 
possess,  a  fair  knowledge  of  present-day  chemical  theory 
and  practise  and,  accordingly,  no  space  is  devoted  to  the 
actual  explanation  of  hypotheses  or  reactions  except  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  are  directly  bound  up  with  the  historical 
sequence  of  facts.” 

As  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  book 
fulfils  its  function  admirably.  The  style  is  clear,  the  material 
well  selected  and  arranged,  with  many  helpful  tables  and 
summaries,  the  press  work  is  good,  and  the  proofreading  has 
been  done  carefully.  To  the  chemist  who  wishes  to  learn 
something  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  his  subject, 
or  who  feels  a  bit  rusty  and  would  like  to  brush  up,  the  book 
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should  prove  very  useful.  It  is  a  concentrated  extract,  but 
it  has  not  been  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Marston  Taylor  Bogert 

Columbia  University 


The  social  composition  of  the  teaching  population — By  L.  D.  Coffman,  Ph.D. 

New  York;  Teachers’ College,  Columbia  University,  1911.  87  p.  $1.00. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  answers  to  seventeen 
groups  of  questions  in  a  Questionaire,  presented  to  5500 
teachers  in  seventeen  states.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
answers  came  from  women .  The  results  accurately  tabulated 
in  5 1  tables  furnish  information  on  the  family  income  and 
condition  of  the  teachers’  parents,  length  of  experience  as 
teacher,  character  of  training,  relation  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  salary,  with  other  data,  which  enable  the  in¬ 
vestigator  to  substitute  knowledge  for  mere  opinion.  The 
records  of  these  5000  teachers  are  so  arranged  that  one  can 
read  any  individual  record.  The  record  thus  discloses 
economic  or  social  pressure,  training  of  the  teacher,  charac¬ 
ter  of  teaching  and  the  various  other  elements  that  would 
be  helpful  in  forming  a  judgment. 

The  author’s  conclusions,  while  cautiously  stated,  bear 
out  on  the  whole  one’s  more  or  less  superficial  observations 
on  the  trend  of  the  teacher’s  profession. 

There  are  no  startling  discoveries,  no  new  alignment  of 
the  results  of  the  forces  which  operate  in  a  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  republic.  Too,  an  investigation  of  other  professions 
on  similar  lines  would,  from  the  observation  of  a  lifetime, 
disclose  the  same  anomalies  and  conditions.  Some  of  the 
author’s  conclusions  are : 

That  more  women  begin  teaching  at  eighteen  than  men. 
That  the  rural  schools  are  used  as  the  training  ground  for 
many  young  teachers.  That  men  teachers  in  cities  remain 
longer  in  teaching  than  women.  That  salary  advances  due 
to  experience  take  place  comparatively  early  in  a  teacher’s 
career.  That  in  the  case  of  women,  experience  after  eight 
years  does  not  count  in  her  favor.  That  experience  does  not 
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contribute  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school 
teacher.  That  from  83  to  91  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force 
have  native  born  parents.  That  the  women,  on  the  whole, 
come  from  a  better  social  or  economic  class  than  the  men 
teachers.  That  the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  coming 
from  the  farming  and  industrial  classes.  That  classes, 
socially,  of  the  least  income  are  contributing  the  largest 
percentages  of  teachers.  That,  on  the  average,  teachers 
are  coming  from  families  that  consist  of  from  six  to  seven 
members,  that  have  an  income  of  less  than  $800  a  year. 
That  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  class  entering  teaching, 
nor  in  salaries,  nor  in  tenure,  nor  in  professional  preparation, 
except  for  the  relatively  few.  That  because  of  the  shifting 
personnel  the  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  reteach 
annually  the  technique  of  teaching.  That  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  some  form  of  institute  work  are  still  necessary. 
That  teachers  must  be  urged  to  take  Summer  School  work 
and  to  attend  associations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
broader  professional  and  general  culture.  That  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  no  ideals,  no  craft  spirit,  we  have  no 
profession.  “That  leaders  in  education  must  engage  con¬ 
tinuously  in  a  campaign  for  the  higher  qualification  of  teach¬ 
ers,  for  an  increased  compensation,  for  greater  security  and 
permanence  of  position,  and  for  a  more  widespread  public 
recognition  of  the  respectability  and  service  of  the  calling.’’ 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Mass. 


A  very  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  earlier  European  philosophy  is  contained  in  the 
volume  entitled  From  religion  to  philosophy,  by  Francis 
M.  Cornford,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  book  is 
essentially  a  study  in  the  origins  of  European  speculation. 
The  author  has  at  his  command  the  resources  of  an  unusually 
wide  and  accurate  classical  scholarship  and  his  treatment 
is  full  of  suggestion  as  well  as  learning.  The  chapter  en¬ 
titled  the  Origin  of  Moira  is  particularly  valuable.  (New 
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York;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  276  p.  $3.) 

A  practical  College  engineering  notebook,  prefaced  by  the 
most  usual  formulas  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
analytical  geometry  and  calculus,  has  been  prepared  by 
Professor  Robert  Moritz,  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.  $1.00.) 

That  there  is  much  interest  in  the  development  of  cele¬ 
brations  and  dramatic  performances  in  schools  is  made 
evident  by  the  number  of  books  dealing  with  these  subjects 
that  are  now  coming  from  the  press.  The  latest  and,  we 
think,  the  best  is  entitled  Festivals  and  plays,  prepared  by 
Percival  Chubb,  formerly  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
his  colleagues.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1912. 
403  p.  $2.00.) 

A  very  simple  and  handy  introduction  to  algebra  is  en¬ 
titled  First  year  algebra,  by  Webster  Wells  and  Assistant 
Professor  Hart,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1912.  325  p.  90c.) 

In  the  beautiful  series  entitled  Masterpieces  of  the  English 
Drama,  the  books  included  in  which  are  so  well  made  that 
they  are  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  library  as  in  the  school¬ 
room,  we  welcome  the  volumes  on  Christopher  Marlowe, 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  on  Webster  and  Tourneur. 
The  editorial  work  and  the  introductions  are  exceedingly 
well  done.  We  have  rarely  seen  more  attractive  books 
both  as  to  form  and  as  to  content.  (New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1912.  431,  420  and  469  p.  70c  each.) 

Another  charming  little  volume  is  entitled  Love  poems, 
being  a  series  of  translations  from  the  Latin,  by  J.  M. 
Krause.  Catullus,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid  and 
Martial  are  all  represented.  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co.,  1912.  136  p.  is  6d.) 

A  convenient  little  book  for  high  schools  is  a  Laboratory 
manual  in  general  science,  by  Bertha  M.  Clark,  of  the  William 
Penn  High  School  for  Girls  in  Philadelphia.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1912.  96  p.  40c.) 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  admirable  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Home  University  Library.  Eight  additional 
volumes  in  this  collection  have  just  reached  us  and  they 
fully  sustain  the  reputation  established  by  the  earlier 
numbers.  A  full  descriptive  list  of  the  series  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  Williams  and  Norgate,  of  London. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  second  edition  of  so  good 
a  book  as  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman’s  Methods  of  organic 
analysis.  It  takes  rank  with  the  very  best  books  of  its 
kind.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  404  p.) 

Current  educational  activities  is  the  title  of  a  volume  which 
purports  to  deal  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  year. 
The  author  is  Dr.  John  P.  Garber,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  present  educational  progress,  to  wit, 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  mentioned  most  inadequately,  and  the  title 
of  the  Foundation  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  index.  There 
are  many  other  noteworthy  omissions.  (Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  1912.  383  p.  $1.25.) 

The  well  printed  Canterbury  Classics  designed  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  in  schools  is  enriched  by  Charles  Kingsley’s 
Water  babies,  a  long  time  classic  for  young  people.  We  wish 
it  all  success.  The  illustrations  are  admirable.  (Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1912.  382  p.  40c.) 

An  elaborate  study  in  the  English  Lyric  is  contained  in 
English  lyrical  poetry  by  Assistant  Professor  Edward  B. 
Reed,  of  Yale  University.  The  author’s  scholarship  is 
broad  and  accurate,  and  his  treatment  of  an  important 
subject  is  both  sound  and  interesting.  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1912.  616  p.  $2.25.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Oxford  University  In  the  slow  progress  of  reforming  and 

Administration  .  ,  7  i..  7 

Simplifying  the  cumbrous  administration  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  a  new  step  has  been  taken  which 
looks  toward  the  system  of  university  financial  administra¬ 
tion  that  works  so  well  in  the  United  States.  A  Board  of 
Finance  has  lately  been  constituted  with  powers  and  duties 
that  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  board  of  university  trustees 
after  the  American  fashion.  The  history  of  universities 
amply  proves  that  this  plan  of  financial  control  produces 
educational  results  of  a  kind  that  is  superior  to  those  conse¬ 
quent  upon  either  government  ownership  or  the  nondescript 
or  non-existent  control  found  in  so  many  places. 


The  old  order 
changeth 


T 0  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 
Your  request  for  a  statement  of  my 
reflections  upon  the  Chicago  meeting  (1912) 
comes  to  me  when  the  pleasures  of  a  beneficent  holiday 
have  dulled  somewhat  the  disagreeable  impressions  of  that 
gathering.  The  meeting  had  no  educational  features 
worthy  of  remark.  It  was  given  over  wholly  to  politics 
which,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  seems  now  to  occupy 
the  entire  attention  of  those  who  form  a  large  part  of  the 
membership  in  attendance.  The  developments,  however, 
were  not  without  their  amusing  features.  Two  squads  of 
squabbling  women,  one  wearing  the  legend  “Chicago” 
and  the  other  the  symbol  “New  York,”  were  engaged  in 
mortal  combat.  Figuratively  speaking,  hair  flew  in  every 
direction.  Some  of  us  sat  back  and  laughed  when  in  the 
anguish  of  defeat  one  female  publicly  related  the  story  of 
the  discreditable  negotiations  which  had  preceded  the 
election.  One  would  have  thought  that  these  amazing 
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females  were  struggling  for  as  great  a  prize  as  the  throne  of 
the  German  Emperor,  by  the  way  they  went  on.  No 
one  would  have  suspected  that  their  aim  was  simply  to 
occupy  for  a  year  an  honoiable  office  of  which  they  were 
wholly  undeserving  and  which  was  without  emoluments 
and  patronage  of  any  kind.  There  is  something  odd  about 
the  psychology  of  female  office-seeking  and  notoriety¬ 
hunting.  At  least,  the  women  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing  ought  to  learn  to  behave  like  gentlemen! 

The  now  well-established  method  of  packing  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  annual  business  meeting  was  followed  as  in  each 
of  the  two  previous  years.  I  learn  that  669  new  advance 
memberships  were  reported  from  Chicago,  the  purpose  of 
these  memberships  being  none  other  than  to  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Of  these  669  new  active  members,  524 
were  present  and  voting  at  the  meeting  of  active  members. 
None  of  these  had  the  slightest  permanent  interest  in  the 
Association,  and  the  vast  majority  had  never  been  at  a 
single  one  of  its  previous  meetings.  In  addition  to  these, 
I  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  discovering  that  188  former 
active  members  resident  in  Chicago  were  also  present  and 
voting.  These  latter,  of  course,  had  demonstrated  their 
permanent  interest  in  the  Association.  Altogether  the 
Chicago  voting  force  numbered  712.  It  was  thoroly  or¬ 
ganized,  and,  in  good  Tammany  fashion,  held  several 
caucuses  during  the  week  and  careful  instructions  as  to 
their  voting  duties  weie  given  to  the  new  members. 

This  political  organization  appears  to  have  overawed 
the  former  active  members,  and  especially  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Before  the  meeting  46  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  including  every  former  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  who  served  earlier  than  1909  (except  Dr.  Eliot, 
who  was  absent  from  the  country)  signed  a  petition  to 
have  submitted  to  the  Directors,  by  correspondence  vote, 
a  rule  which  would  have  prevented  the  packing  the  meeting 
of  active  members.  The  profound  and  accomplished 
scholar,  known  in  all  five  continents  by  his  many  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  theory  and  practise  of  education,  who  was 
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for  the  time  being  in  the  chair  of  the  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  declined  to  authorize  the  submission  of  this 
rule  to  the  Directors.  His  attitude  was,  I  suppose,  governed 
by  the  everlasting  principles  of  progressivism  that  the 
people  must  rule!  When  the  Board  of  Directors  met, 
they  showed  weakness  amounting  to  cowardice,  and  did 
not  take  action  adopting  the  very  lule  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  Board  had  already  supported  in  writing.  One 
bright  man  volunteered  to  the  Directors  the  novel  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  right  to  vote  could  not  be  limited,  and  that 
he  was  such  a  great  authority  on  corporation  law  that  his 
word  must  be  taken  1  This  preposterous  piece  of  mis¬ 
information  was  actually  accepted  by  many  Directors  as 
important. 

The  disgraceful  personal  attack  made  by  the  president 
upon  Secretary  Shepard  did  no  harm  except  to  the  already 
discredited  person  who  made  it.  Dr.  Shepard’s  standing  is 
secure. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Chicago  newspapers 
printed  only  one  side  of  the  whole  matter,  and  refused  to 
use  any  of  the  information  given  to  them  in  reply.  This  is 
quite  characteristic  of  our  Chicago  papers  in  matters  political 
as  well  as  educational.  I  was  much  more  astonished  to 
find  the  Associated  Press  taking  the  same  line,  and  one  of 
their  representatives  is  said  to  have  given  as  his  excuse 
that  he  was  working  on  orders  from  headquarters.  This 
is  almost  unbelievable,  but  I  give  you  the  information  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

In  case  anyone  questions  my  statement  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Chicago  people  in  proem  ing  so  many  advance  active 
memberships,  I  quote  the  following  letter  which  was  printed 
in  a  Chicago  evening  paper  of  June  21 : 

“Chicago,  June  19,  1912. 

To  the  Principals:  Secretary  Shepard  has  sent  out  a 
letter  asking  the  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  limit  the  voting 
privilege  to  active  members  of  thirty  days’  standing.  In 
this  letter  the  secretary  makes  his  accustomed  attack  on 
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the  Chicago  teachers  and  principals.  In  view  of  the  fact, 
you  are  urged  to  secure  all  the  active  members  possible 
among  your  teachers  and  get  their  names  and  dues  into  the 
hands  of  Principal  W.  H.  Campbell  by  Friday  of  this  week. 

A  receipt  for  an  associate  membership  and  $2.00  will 
secure  an  active  membership.  We  need  all  the  votes  we 
can  to  insure  the  enactment  0/  the  proposed  substitute  by¬ 
laws.  Act  today. 

William  B.  Owen, 
Chairman  N.  E.  A.  Committee.'* 

In  addition,  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  which  were  afterwards  expunged  from  the  records 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  were  really  quite  naive  and  de¬ 
licious. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  except  that,  despite 
all  this  rather  sordid  performance,  excellent  officers  were 
elected  for  next  year.  It  may  be  the  lot  of  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  Superintendent  Fairchild,  of  Kansas,  to  lead  the 
Association  back  to  its  old  and  high  plane  of  educational 
discussion  and  thinking.  In  the  old  days  that  we  all  re¬ 
member  with  so  much  pleasure,  the  offices  filled  themselves 
by  common  consent  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The 
result  was  a  list  of  presidents  that  is  as  good  in  its  way  as 
the  list  of  thf  prime  ministers  of  England.  Beginning  with 
1909  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  let-down  in  the  standard,  and 
this  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  the  introduction  of  caucuses, 
wire  pulling  and  political  methods.  If  you  want  any  more 
of  my  opinions  on  the  Association’s  affairs,  they  are  at 
your  service. 

A  Looker-on  in  Babylon 

Chicago,  September  3,  1912 


^  ,  In  retiring  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 

Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  .  ^  .  .  .  . 

National  Education  Association  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard  has  emphasized 
anew  the  unfortunate  conditions  that  have  lately  prevailed 
in  this  body.  The  character  and  quality  of  his  seivice  are 
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quite  without  precedent.  His  unselfish  devotion,  his 
extraordinary  ability  and  his  unflagging  industry,  have  made 
him  an  ideal  administrative  officer  foi  a  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  scholars.  He  gave  to  the  organized 
teachers  of  the  country  and  to  the  promotion  of  their 
interests  the  same  courageous  devotion  that  he  gave  to  the 
support  of  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  Dr.  Shepard’s  modesty  makes  it  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  his  work  at  close  range  to  appreciate 
either  its  quantity  or  its  quality.  He  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  twenty 
years,  and  since  he  assumed  the  permanent  and  paid  secre¬ 
taryship  in  1898  he  has  carried  substantially  the  whole 
burden  of  administrative  duty.  How  this  burden  has 
grown,  the  statistics  of  the  Association  clearly  show. 

There  was  no  reason  why  Dr.  Shepard,  himself  a  refined 
and  cultivated  gentleman  who  had  associated  with  gentle¬ 
men  all  his  life,  should  put  up  with  the  sort  of  treatment 
accorded  him  by  those  who  were  injected  as  a  result  of  their 
own  hard  efforts  into  the  presidency  of  the  Association  in 
the  years  1910  and  1911.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Shepard  did 
put  up  with  all  this  and  bore  their  insults  with  patience, 
forbearance  and  kindliness.  This  period  of  storm  and 
stress  being  over,  he  retires  from  office  of  his  own  volition  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  peace  and  quiet  that  he  has 
so  richly  earned.  Ht  carries  with  him  the  affection  and  the 
sincere  friendship  of  thousands  of  those  whose  personal  and 
professional  interests  he  has  so  devotedly  served. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  to  be  congratulated,  as  is  the 
Association  itself,  upon  the  choice  of  Dr.  Shepard’s  successor. 
Mr.  Durand  W.  Springer  of  Michigan  is  an  old  member  of 
the  Association,  who  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  its 
development  and  who  well  knows  its  ideals  and  its  past 
tiaditions.  He  can  be  counted  upon  to  continue  the  same 
broad,  catholic  and  efficient  policies  which  have  made 
Dr.  Shepard’s  years  of  administration  so  memorable.  Any 
schemer  or  wire-puller  who  attempts  to  use  Mr.  Springer 
for  personal  purposes  is  likely  to  receive  a  disagreeable 
surprize. 


